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1702—1711 


Even before the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
the low-lying tract of country enclosed between the French 
frontier, the Meuse and the North Sea had fully established 
its unenviable reputation as “The Cockpit of Europe.’ Great 
Britain, France, Spain and Holland fought their differences 
on its fertile well-watered plains, without the slightest regard 
to the misery they inflicted on the unfortunate inhabitants. 
The Spanish Netherlands were drained by two great river 
systems. On the west, the Scheldt, joined by the Lys at Ghent 
and the Dender at Dendermonde, eventually emptied itself 
into the North Sea. Farther to the eastward, the Demer, rising 
near Maestricht, and picking up the Geete on its way, flowed 
into the Dyle, near Louvain, and the latter river, joined by 
the Senne near Mechlin, eventually united itself with the 
Scheldt some distance south of Antwerp. 

On the eastern boundary of the theatre of operations, the 
Meuse, which was joined by the Sambre at the strongly forti- 
fied city of Namur, flowed eastward past the fortresses of 
Huy and Liege, then turning northward passed Maestricht, 
Maeseyck, Stevenswaert, Roermond and Venlo, then, again 
changing its course, flowed westward past Grave into the 
estuary of the Rhine. 

An important canal connected Ghent and Bruges, from 
which city one branch ran northward inio the estuary of the 
Scheldt and the other continued its course to Ostend. The 
latter town was also connected with Dunkirk by a canal, 
which ran through Nieuport, roughly parallel to the coast. 

These rivers were thickly studded with fortified cities, 
situated either at the junction of the streams or where they 
were crossed by the main roads connecting the more 
important towns ; these fortresses, repeatedly changing hands 
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during the progress of the previous campaigns, had been 
continually strengthened by either Vauban or Cohorn, the 
two foremost engineers of their time. Hence sieges and 
operations for the relief of the various important cities became 
more and more a predominant feature of the campaigns 
and exercised a paramount influence on the strategy of 
the opposing commanders. Decisive battles seldom took place, 
and, though the rival leaders manceuvred for position with 
considerable skill, the idea of seeking out the enemy’s field 
army, and crushing it, was entirely foreign to their method 
of waging war. Even when the hostile forces met, the usual 
procedure was for one commander to entrench himself as 
strongly as possible, while his adversary either furiously 
assaulted the position, much as he would have endeavoured 
to storm a fortress, or sat himself down in a fortified camp 
to wait until starvation forced his opponent to evacuate his 
lines. 

As a result of the long-continued struggle, the frontier 
between France and the Spanish Netherlands was thickly 
studded with fortresses ; on the French side were the fortified 
cities of Dunkirk, Lille, Conde, Valenciennes and Mauberge, 
supported by Aire, St. Venant, Bethune, Douai, Bouchain and 
Quesnoi, with Arras, Cambrai and Landrecies still farther in 
rear. On the Spanish side were situated Nieuport, Ypres, 
Menin, Tournai, Mons, Charleroi and Namur, with Ostend, 
Courtrai and Ath in the second line. The frontier between the 
Sambre and the sea was divided into three zones by the Lys 
and the Scheldt, the more important, through which the direct 
road to Paris and the heart of France ran, being situated 
between the two latter rivers, here some fifty miles apart. 

The whole theatre of operations was extremely cramped, 
the distance from Dunkirk to Maestricht being only about a 
hundred and fifty, and from Arras to Antwerp about a 
hundred, miles. For more than a century the ‘Low Countries’ 
had been the training-ground of the British army and the 
school in which its officers had learned the art of war. First 
making her appearance, more or less unofficially, in support 
of the Dutch in their heroic efforts to free themselves from 
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the Spanish yoke, Great Britain had then aided France in 
her conflict with Spain and had been finally drawn into the 
long and deadly struggle waged by William III. to protect 
the United Provinces from the aggression of Louis XIV. 

The British soldier had already fully established his reputa- 
tion for bull-dog courage and capability for enduring an 
enormous amount of punishment without flinching, while 
Morgan and Francis Vere had proved themselves singularly 
able commanders. In fact, the fertile fields of the ‘Low 
Countries’ had been well watered by good British blood, 
before the great Duke of Mariborough led his army from 
victory to victory during ten hard-fought campaigns. The 
theatre in which operations were about to commence was 
equally familiar to the leaders of both the rival armies ; in 
fact, most of the senior officers, and a large proportion of the 
rank and file, in both the French and Allied forces must have 
known intimately almost every yard of the ground over which 
they were about to fight. 


PREFACE 


THIS little work makes no pretence of throwing any fresh 
light on the stirring events of the war of the Spanish 
Succession or on the life of the great Duke of Marlborough; 
its sole object is to give a brief and concise outline of the 
campaigns in which he and the British army played such a 
glorious part. Though the campaigns of Wellington are to a 
great extent familiar to the soldier and the civilian alike, 
those of Marlborough seem, for some unaccountable reason, 
to have been almost entirely neglected. 

The latter’s method of waging war was entirely free from 
the formality and pedantic adherence to rules which so often 
make the military operations of the eighteenth century, at 
any rate prior to the revolutionary era, somewhat dry and 
uninteresting. Marlborough’s grasp of the great principles of 
strategy, his power of manceuvre, and the certainty with 
which he handled his troops on the field of battle, closely 
resemble the methods of the great Napoleon, and it is no 
disparagement to his brilliant successors, who have so often 
led the British army to victory in every quarter of the globe, 
to rank him as the greatest general that England has ever 
produced. He owed much to the training he received in the 
art of war from Turenne, but when he was entrusted with 
supreme command, at the age of fifty-two, his exploits far 
outshone those of his famous master. 

The details of the great duke’s political career do not come 
within the scope of this little work, but in justice to his 
memory it must be pointed out that the charge of needlessly 
prolonging the war for his own ends is flatly contradicted by 
the whole tone of both his official and private correspondence. 
It is interesting to note that Napoleon thought so highly of 
his military abilities that in 1808 he ordered his staff to 
prepare a history of Marlborough’s campaigns. The principal 
authorities referred to have been: Alison’s ‘Life of the Duke 
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of Marlborough,’ the Hon. J. Fortescue’s splendid ‘History 
of the British Army,’ and Lord Wolseley’s ‘Life of Churchill,’ 
while numerous other works have been consulted for the 
detail of the battles, etc. It is hoped that the rough sketch 
maps and plans compiled by the author may serve their 
purpose, that of rendering the text more easy to follow. 


F. W. O. M. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
July 1912 
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Introduction 


AT the close of the seventeenth century the one subject of 
absorbing interest to the rulers and statesmen of the principal 
European Powers was the question of who should succeed 
the childless Charles II. as the ruler of the vast Spanish 
possessions on the Continent. 

The rival ciaimants were France and Austria, and the 
success of either would completely upset the Balance of 
Power, but the union of France and Spain would be peculiarly 
distasteful to Great Britain, as it would give the French almost 
entire control of the Mediterranean. 

At the beginning of 1700 a treaty, in the framing of which 
the Emperor of Austria had not been consulted, was signed 
by England, France and Holland. It was arranged that the 
Archduke Charles, the second son of the Emperor, was to 
receive the crown of Spain and her possessions in the 
Netherlands and the New World. France was to obtain the 
Spanish territories in northern Italy, while Great Britain and 
Holland were to be compensated with valuable commercial 
privileges in America and the West Indies. 

The cold-blooded partition of his dominions was bitterly 
resented by the Spanish monarch and his people, while the 
Emperor was furious at the idea of Louis XIV. obtaining the 
Italian territories ; in fact it seemed probable that the Empire 
and Spain would find themselves in alliance against England, 
France and Holland. However, shortly before his death, 
Charles II., with the full consent of his Council, made a will 
leaving the throne to Philip of Anjou, the grandson of Louis 
XIV., in the hope that the latter monarch would be strong 
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enough to save the Spanish dominions from disintegration. 
Charles II. died towards the end of the year 1700, and under 
the terms of his will Louis XIV. accepted the Spanish throne 
for his grandson, and promptly disavowed the partition treaty. 
William III. and the Grand Pensionary Heinsius, who prac- 
tically ruled Holland, were furious at being over-reached by 
the French king, more especially as their own greed for 
colonial expansion had, to a certain extent, contributed to 
their downfall. 

At first England cared little for the destruction of the 
Balance of Power caused by the union of France and Spain, 
but when she realised that her commerce was seriously 
menaced, by the granting of several valuable monopolies in 
the New World to French companies, public opinion veered 
round and set steadily in favour of a war with France. 

The Emperor of Austria was most eager to revive the 
former alliance against France, and in 1701 a treaty was signed 
at The Hague, between England, Holland and the Empire, 
by which his second son, Charles, was to receive the crown 
and the Spanish territories in Italy, the fate of the Nether- 
lands was allowed to remain in abeyance, and England and 
Holland were to retain any conquests made in America or the 
West Indies. 

The King of Prussia was bound by the terms under which 
he had been raised to the throne to support the Emperor, and 
the bulk of the rulers of the smaller German states, including 
Hanover, Baden and Hesse-Cassel, joined the Alliance, though 
the electors of Bavaria and Cologne decided to throw in their 
lot with France. Louis XIV. struck the first blow by seizing 
the barrier fortresses of Namur, Luxemburg, Mons, Charleroi, 
Ath, Oudenarde, Nieuport and Ostend without any declaration 
of war, and retained the Dutch troops forming the garrisons, 
amounting to some 15,000 men, as prisoners. 

The quarrel was thus forced on Holland whether she wished 
it or not, and she promptly applied to Great Britain for the 
10,000 men which the latter was bound by treaty to supply 
for the defence of the Low Countries. 

William IIT.’s task was made easier by the fact that on the 
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death of the exiled James II. his son had been recognised by 
Louis XIV. as King of Great Britain, and this move caused 
_ the greatest indignation in England, as both the Whigs and 

the moderate Tories were enraged by having a ruler foisted 
on them by the King of France. Parliament promptly voted 
_a force of 40,000 men, of whom 18,000 were to be British and 

the remainder mercenaries, for carrying on the war on land, 

while a similar number were to take part in the naval 
- Operations. 

But unfortunately the fact that such a force was sanctioned 
by Parliament did not make the men easy to obtain, for after 
the Peace of Ryswick the army had been tremendously 
reduced, and the officers and men so shamefully treated that 

they showed not the slightest eagerness to come forward 
again, and it was only by sweeping vagrants, debtors and minor 
criminals wholesale into the ranks that the regiments could 
be brought up to anything like their proper strength. For the 
first time in his long and deadly struggle with Louis XIV., 
William found himself in a position to use the full power of 
England, and in spite of his failing health he set himself 
energetically to organise the forces of the Grand Alliance 
for the coming campaign. 

In June 1701, tweive battalions, consisting of the Ist Guards, 
both battalions of the Ist Royals (Royal Scots), the 8th, 10th, 
13th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 23rd and 24th Regiments’ were ordered 
to Holland under the command of the Earl of Marlborough, 
and shortly afterwards six more battalions of infantry and 
eight regiments of cavalry were sent to join him. 

For the ensuing campaign the Allies could count the forces 
of England, Holland, the Empire, Hanover, Baden, Hesse- 
Cassel and some of the minor German states, the Prussian 
contingent, and the auxiliaries hired from Denmark and 
Holstein. The British and Dutch armies, though numerically 
weak, were composed of excellent troops, the majority of 
whom were veterans who had served under William in his 
previous campaigns in the Low Countries and had proved 
their worth on many a hard-fought field. The armies of the 


1 Fortescue’s ‘History of the British Army,’ vol. i. p. 399. 
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Empire were formidable in point of numbers, and, as far as 
the personnel was concerned, of excellent quality, but owing 
to the chronic bankruptcy of the Imperial treasury, they were 
wretchedly equipped. The contingents of the other nations 
were made up of thoroughly trained professional soldiers, 
who had learned their trade in the numerous campaigns which 
marked the close of the seventeenth century. The efficiency 
of the Allied army was, however, seriously impaired by the 
fact that it was composed of such a number of small contin- 
gents of different nationalities, and it was obvious that, at all 
events at the commencement of the campaign, little cohesion 
could be expected in a force drawn from such a variety of 
sources. 

On the other hand, France, during the long reign of Louis 
XIV., had become by far the most powerful nation in Europe, 
and with such ministers as Colbert and Louvois, her resources 
had increased enormously in spite of the incessant wars 
brought about by Louis’ boundless ambition. _ 

Led by Turenne, Conde and Luxemburg her armies had 
for years proved almost invincible, while the fortresses they 
had captured had been strengthened by Vauban, the greatest 
engineer of his time. Though France had undoubtedly felt the 
severe drain of men and money caused by the continual 
wars in which she had been engaged, and her famous ministers 
and generals had passed away, it appeared that her powerful 
armies, composed of veteran troops, whose morale had been 
heightened by a long series of victories, would be more than 
a match for the heterogeneous forces of the Allies. 

In spite of Madame de Maintenon’s sneer that ‘Louis 
had many courtiers but no generals,’ it seemed that with such 
able commanders as Villars, Vendéme, Boufflers and the 
young Duke of Berwick, the French armies would gather 
fresh laurels in the forthcoming campaign. Moreover, by her 
union with Spain, France obtained the command of the 
Spanish troops and fortresses in the Netherlands, while the 
dominions of the Duke of Savoy furnished her armies with 
a secure base in northern Italy and her alliance with Bavaria 
secured a powerful ally and a strong advanced post in the 


heart of Germany. Her frontiers were also amply protected by 
the Rhine, the fortress-studded line of the Maas and the 
barrier cities of the Spanish Netherlands, while the powerful 
and homogeneous French army, occupying a central position, 
could act on interior lines against the forces of the Allies, 
assembled in three main groups: in the Netherlands, the 
valley of the Rhine and northern Italy. Moreover, the inherent 
weakness of all coalitions made itself felt even before the 
commencement of hostilities : England was sincerely anxious 
to prevent the union of France and Spain ; the Emperor bent 
on obtaining the Spanish territories in northern Italy for the 
House of Hapsburg ; Holland desired a strong barrier against 
French aggression in the Netherlands, and Prussia and 
Denmark had little interest in the quarrel. 

It needed all William III.’s great diplomatic abilities to 
reconcile the conflicting interests of the Allies and to bring 
them to co-operate in furthering the common object, but in 
spite of his shattered health his labours were successful, and 
he was about to sail to take command of the army assembling 
in the Low Countries when a fall from his horse caused his 
death. Fortunately he had already practically completed all 
the necessary preparations, and the accession of Queen Anne 
caused no alteration in the British policy, while through her 
husband, Prince George, it tended to bind Denmark more 
firmly to the Alliance. 

The Earl of Marlborough, whose abilities William had 
always thoroughly appreciated, but whose loyalty he had, not 
without reason, distrusted, had been engaged in negotiations 
with the Allies in the Netherlands, and he was now, at 
William’s express wish, appointed Captain-General of the 
British Forces in Holland, and later to the supreme command 
of the Allied Army in the Low Countries. He was not, how- 
ever, allowed a free hand, as he was fettered by the instruc- 
tions of the governments who had supplied the various con- 
tingents and hampered by the presence at his headquarters 
of the Dutch deputies, who had the right of vetoing his 
suggestions. 

John Churchill was, however, singularly fitted for the diffi- 
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cult réle which he was to be called upon to play, for not only 
was he to command the Allied forces in the field, but he was 
also destined to become the guiding spirit of the coalition. 
Born in 1650, he had at the age of twelve been appointed 
as page to the Duke of York, afterwards James II. His hand- 
some appearance and charming manners had soon made him 
extremely popular at the Court, and four years later he was 
given an ensign’s commission in the Guards. He at once 
volunteered for service at Tangiers, which was besieged by 
the Moors, and even at that early age gave promise of 
remarkable ability ; while five years later, serving wiih the 
British contingent under Turenne in the Low Countries, he 
gained his company by his conspicuous gallantry at the siege 
of Grave. Next year he still further distinguished himself at 
the siege of Maestricht by leading the storming party and 
planting the British standard on the summit of the breach, 
where he held his position in spite of desperate odds until he 
was supported. He was publicly thanked for his gallantry, 
promoted Lieutenant-Colonel, and given command of a regi- 
ment, and though no doubt he owed something to the fact that 
his sister Arabella had become the mistress of the Duke of 
York, his advancement on the whole had been thoroughly 
well earned, and he had moreover gained the good opinion 
of Turenne, the foremost general of his time. On the accession 
of James II., Marlborough was promoted to the rank of 
Brigadier-General and became a Baronet. He speedily justified 
his promotion by the able handling of a small force, which 
did much to stamp out Monmouth’s rebellion; while at 
Sedgemoor it was only his ability and the discipline of his 
brigade which saved the Royal troops under the incompetent 
Faversham from disaster. 

Though he thoroughly disapproved of James’ determination 
to restore the Catholic religion, he still retained command, but 
took an active part in the intrigues with William of Orange, 
and on the latter landing in England he used his influence 
entirely in his favour, and eventually joined him with the bulk 
of the army. He was created Earl of Marlborough and 
selected to command the British contingent sent to aid the 
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Allies in the Low Countries ; but the latter were too weak to 
engage in any important operations, and he had little chance 
of distinguishing himself. However, the brilliant way in 
which he handled his men at Walcourt made a most favourable 
impression on Waldeck, who commanded the Allies, and by 
curious coincidence Villars, whom he was so often to 
encounter later, also greatly distinguished himself on the same 
occasion. Marlborough refused to take the field against his 
former benefactor in Ireland, but after James, hopelessly 
defeated at the battle of the Boyne, had returned to France, 
he commanded an expedition which reduced Cork and 
Kinsale in a remarkably short space of time and finally 
crushed the Jacobite cause in Ireland. He was afterwards 
appointed to command a large camp formed near Brussels, 
but falling into disfavour on account of his suspected intrigues 
with the Jacobites and his openly expressed disgust at 
William’s galling but not unnatural partiality for his Dutch | 
generals and troops, he was deprived of his command and 
banished from the Court. However, after the death of Queen 
Mary, he again returned to favour, no doubt owing to the 
influence his wife had obtained over the Princess Anne, who, 
as her sister had died childless, had become heir to the 
throne. On the Ist of June 1701, William appointed him 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Forces in the Netherlands, and it was almost entirely 
owing to his great diplomatic ability that preliminary negoti- 
ations for the formation of the Grand Alliance met with 
success. One of his most difficult tasks was the arrangement 
of the numbers to be supplied by the different states, but 
eventually the strength of the various contingents was fixed. 
The Emperor was to furnish 90,000 men; England, 40,000, 
of whom 18,000 were to be British and the remainder 
mercenaries ; Holland was to provide 10,000 Dutch troops 
and to pay for 12,000 Danish auxiliaries, and Prussia to send 
a contingent 15,000 strong. At William’s earnest recom- 
mendation Marlborough was appointed to succeed him in 
command of the Allied forces in the Netherlands, and after 
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attending the late King’s funeral he set sail to take up his 
command in the spring of 1702. 

Such, briefly, was the record of the great Earl of Marl- 
borough, who was destined to lead the Allies from victory to 
victory, humble the proud spirit of Louis XIV., and make the 
scarlet coat of the British army dreaded on many a hard- 
fought field throughout Europe. 
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The Campaign of 1702-1703 


THE theatre of operations extended from the North Sea to 
the Mediterranean, embracing the Netherlands, the valley of 
the Rhine and northern Italy. The opposing forces were 
distributed in three main groups. The right wing of the Allies, 
consisting of the contingents of Great Britain, Holland, Prussia 
and Denmark, held the Low Countries ; in the centre, Lewis 
of Baden, a brave but by no means brilliant general, whose 
successes against the Turks had given him an exaggerated 
idea of his own military abilities, commanded the main body 
of the Imperial army which was destined for the invasion 
of Alsace. In northern Italy, Eugene of Savoy, with a detach- 
ment of the Imperial forces, was endeavouring to make good 
the Emperor’s claim to the Milanese territories belonging to 
the Spanish monarchy. 

In the Netherlands, Cohorn, the famous engineer, with 
some 10,000 men, was watching the mouth of the Scheldt and 
threatening Bruges, while a considerable distance farther west 
the main body of the Allies, roughly 35,000 strong, lay round 
Cleves to protect the Dutch frontier and cover the siege of 
Kaiserworth. As Marlborough was still engaged in his diplo- 
matic labours at The Hague, and unable to take the field, 
the main force of the Allies was commanded by Ginkel, Earl 
of Athlone, a gallant veteran who had received his title from 
William III. as a well-merited reward for his valuable services 
in Ireland some ten years previously. 

On the French side a detachment under the Marquis de 
Bedmar, Governor of the Spanish Netherlands, was observing 
Cohorn, while the main body, some 60,000 strong, nominally 
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under the Duke of Burgundy but really commanded by the 
veteran Marshal Boufflers, was quartered in the northern 
portion of the bishopric of Liege. Marlborough decided to 
open the campaign by reduction of the small but strong fort- 
ress of Kaiserworth, situated on the right bank of the Rhine, 
which had been handed over to the French by the Elector 
of Cologne. The place was of considerable importance as it 
commanded the communications between Holland and West- 
phalia, consequently its reduction was entrusted to the Prince 
of Nassau with 25,000 Dutch and Prussian troops. The Allies 
had been compelled to assemble their forces in northern 
Brabant, as Louis XIV. had seized all the barrier fortresses 
prior to the declaration of hostilities, and had also occupied 
the strongholds on the Maas, with the exception of Maestricht. 
Boufflers determined to make an unexpected attack on 
Nimeguen, an important fortress on the Waal commanding 
the waterways of Holland, but which, owing to the supineness 
of the Dutch government, had been left without a garrison, 
and in pursuance of his plan the French commander left his 
camp on the evening of the 9th of June. Though Ginkel only 
heard of the hostile advance twenty-four hours later, he 
managed to overtake his opponent after a rapid forced march, 
and under cover of a running cavalry fight, of which the Allies 
had rather the worse, to throw his infantry into the town. The 
burghers aided the troops by dragging the guns up to the 
ramparts, and as the fortress was now strongly held, Boufflers 
decided not to risk an assault, but to avenge himself for his 
disappointment he overran the fertile bishopric of Cleves, 
extracting a ransom of 500,000 crowns from the unfortunate 
inhabitants, and carrying off 20,000 head of cattle. 
Meanwhile the siege of Kaiserworth had been vigorously 
pressed, and had made excellent progress in spite of the con- 
tinual sorties of the garrison and a half-hearted effort of a 
French force under Tallard to relieve the town. After a 
desperate struggle, in which they lost heavily, the Allies man- 
aged to capture the covered way, and, bringing up their heavy 
guns to close range, they pounded the ramparts with such 
effect that the garrison was forced to surrender, after a gallant 
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resistance which had lasted for two months and had cost the 
besiegers nearly 5,000 men. 

Marlborough, having at last completed his difficult negoti- 
ations at The Hague, was able to take the field in person 
at the beginning of July, but immediately found himself con- 
fronted by fresh difficulties. Ginkel considered that his services 
entitled him at least to the joint command of the Allied army, 
and made no effort to hide his rage and disappointment, while 
the Dutch deputies, always timorous in the carrying on of 
warlike operations, had been badly scared by the French 
advance. On his arrival at the camp near Nimeguen, Marl- 
borough managed to concentrate a force of some 70,000 men 
and 70 guns, but though his opponents were barely 40,000 
strong, the deputies would not hear of an advance, and neither 
the Prussian nor Hanoverian commanders would move with- 
out first consulting their governments. 

It was not until the end of July that these difficulties were 
overcome, and then Marlborough, determined to force his 
opponent to abandon the line of the Maas by threatening 
southern Brabant, crossed the river and camped within a few 
miles of the French position. His manceuvre was most success- 
ful, for Boufflers hurriedly crossed the Maas at Roermond 
and Venlo, and moved towards Brabant. The British general 
wished to attack him during the march, but the scheme was 
vetoed by the deputies, though, according to the Duke of 
Berwick, who was with the French army, the attack would 
undoubtedly have been successful. Disgusted by the continual 
opposition of his allies, which rendered success in the field 
impossible, Marlborough now decided to reduce Venlo, the 
most northerly of the French strongholds on the Maas, and 
took up a position with his main ‘body to cover the siege. 

Hearing that a convoy containing his opponent’s heavy 
artillery was on its way from Bois-le-Duc, Boufflers advanced 
to intercept it, but as the Allies were too strongly posted to 
attack, he ordered an immediate retreat in order to extricate 
himself from the dangerous position into which he had blun- 
dered. This sudden change of plan caused considerable 
confusion in the French army, and Marlborough, seeing his 
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opportunity, ordered a general advance, but Opdam, comi- 
manding the Dutch troops on the right of the Allies’ line, 
refused to move, and another excellent chance of defeating 
the hostile field army was lost. The strong fort of St. Michael, 
which was situated on the left bank of the Maas and com- 
manded the town of Venlo, was selected as the first point of 
attack, and within a fortnight a practicable breach had been 
made in the walls. Lord Cutts, known throughout the army 
as the ‘Salamander,’ owing to his reckless gallantry at the 
capture of Namur, directed the assault, and issued orders to 
the storming party to rush the fortress as soon as they had 
captured the covered way. His rash order was carried out to 
the letter by the ‘forlorn hope,’ composed of volunteers drawn 
from the various battalions of the Guards, who dashed at the 
breach, drove their opponents from the glacis in confusion, 
and, unchecked by the explosion of a mine, which did con- 
siderable damage, scrambled up the counterscarp by means 
of the long grass, and carried the fort at the cost of less than 
thirty men. 

Heavy batteries were at once opened against the town and 
the surrender hastened by a curious coincidence: the Prince 
of Nassau, learning that the Imperialists had captured 
Landau, ordered the batteries to fire a feu de joie, which so 
terrified the inhabitants that, imagining the bombardment had 
commenced, they forced the governor to surrender. 

Roermond, some fifteen miles lower down the Maas, was 
captured after a brief resistance, and the two small but 
strongly fortified towns of Stevenswaert and Maeseyck taken; 
but Cohorn’s slow and methodical siege operations were little 
to Marlborough’s taste, and he determined to possess himself 
of the important and strongly fortified town of Liege, one 
of the bulwarks of southern Brabant. His successes on the 
Maas had already alarmed the French government, who feared 
that he might march to the Rhine to join the Imperialists, 
and they consequently despatched Tallard with a large force 
to protect the important fortified towns of Cologne and Bonn, 
thus seriously weakening Boufflers, who remained at Tongres, 
some dozen miles south-west of Maestricht, whence he could 
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watch Liege and the fortified lines covering the frontier of 
southern Brabant. Convinced that the Allies meditated an 
attack on the latter city, Boufflers advanced, but found that 
he had been forestalled by his opponents, who were drawn 
up in superior force across his route. His position was most 
critical; in fact, he was only saved from disaster by the 
intervention of the deputies, who forbade an attack, and once 
again allowed the French army to retreat unmolested. 

As soon as the Allies appeared before Liege the garrison, 
amounting to some 5,000 men, abandoned the city, and 
retreated into the citadel and to the strong fortress of 
Chartreuse, on the opposite bank of the Maas. The siege of 
the citadel was pressed with the utmost vigour, and after a 
severe bombardment it was most gallantly carried by assault, 
whereupon the commandment of the fortress of Chartreuse, 
seeing no hope of relief, surrendered without waiting to be 
attacked. The capture of Liege, which had been accomplished 
in under a fortnight, brought the campaign to a conclusion, 
and though he had gained possession of the fortress-studded 
line of the Maas and freed Holland from the fear of invasion, 
Marlborough was profoundly dissatisfied. He had several 
times been within an ace of crushing the hostile army, but on 
every occasion the advantage gained by his skilful manceuvres 
had been neutralised by the timidity of the deputies, who 
invariably refused to risk a battle. The absurd system of dual 
control was obviously impossible, more especially as the dep- 
uties, concerned entirely with the defence of the Dutch fron- 
tiers and the reduction of a few relatively unimportant fort- 
resses, consistently ignored the broader interests of the cam- 
paign. They looked at the situation entirely from their own 
point of view, and wished to use the forces of the coalition to 
defend Holland without the least regard to the strategical 
needs of the situation or the interests of their allies. 

In spite of their initial success in the capture of Landau, 
which de Catinat, commanding the French troops in Alsace, 
had been too weak to prevent, the Allies had been most 
unsuccessful on the Rhine. The Elector of Bavaria had thrown 
in his lot with France and, joined by Villars with a strong 
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force from the Rhine, had seized the important fortress of 
Ulm, threatened Lewis of Baden’s communications with 
Vienna, and created a formidable diversion in the heart of 
Germany. 

Towards the end of October the latter fell back to Fried- 
lingen, where he was heavily defeated by Villars, who received 
his well-earned marshal’s baton as a reward for his victory, 
which, though obtained too late in the year to have any 
immediate result, went far to neutralise the successes achieved 
by the Allies in the Netherlands. 

In northern Italy, Eugene with a small and wretchedly 
equipped army had with difficulty held his own against a far 
superior force under Vendéme, and the campaign in this 
portion of the theatre of operations dragged on to an indefinite 
conclusion. 

During the winter of 1702, Louis XIV. formed the most 
comprehensive plans for the ensuing campaign, and made 
prodigious effort to enable his armies to take the field in 
overwhelming strength from the North Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean. Boufflers and Villeroi with 120,000 men were to 
assume the offensive in the Netherlands, Villars with 35,000 
was to join the Elector of Bavaria in carrying the war into 
the heart of Germany, Tallard with a large force was to 
operate on the Rhine, while Vendéme was to drive the 
Imperial army out of northern Italy. In February 1703, 
Villars opened the campaign by investing the strong fortress 
of Kehl, situated on the right bank of the Rhine opposite 
Strasburg, and though the place had been considered impreg- 
nable, the siege was pressed with such vigour that the garrison 
were forced to surrender in less than a fortnight. 

On his return to The Hague in March, Marlborough, who 
had been created a Duke in recognition of his services during 
the previous campaign, wished to invade southern Brabant, 
capture Antwerp and Ostend, and eventually carry the war 
into France ; but this scheme was much too daring to appeal 
to the States General, who were seriously alarmed by the 
presence of the hostile force at Cologne, and refused to allow 
their troops to undertake any operations outside their own 
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frontiers. During the winter the veteran Ginkel, Earl of 
Athlone, died and was succeeded by Overkirk, who had 
endeared himself to the British troops by his splendid 
gallantry at Steinkirk, and who was undoubtedly by far the 
ablest general in the Dutch service. Eventually, though not 
without the greatest difficulty, Marlborough induced the 
States General to agree to a modification of his original plan, 
but only on condition that he first captured Cologne and 
Bonn. Leaving Overkirk to protect the line of the Maas and 
some detachments to watch the hostile force round Antwerp, 
he marched the main body, some 30,000 strong, to besiege 
Bonn, but the small garrison under the Marquis d’Allegre 
made such a gallant resistance that the town did not fall 
until the beginning of May. Meanwhile Villeroi attempted to 
make a diversion by an attack on Maestricht and advanced to 
Tongres, but the garrison, though only consisting of a couple 
of battalions, held out for two days, and Overkirk, making 
a rapid forced march, was enabled to take up a position cover- 
ing Maestricht. When the French arrived in front of the city 
in the morning of the 12th of May after a fatiguing night 
march, Villeroi found the Allies so strongly posted that though 
he had a considerable numerical superiority, he decided not 
to risk an attack, and fell back towards Louvain. Hurrying 
back from the Rhine, Marlborough collected a force of over 
50.000 men and prepared to carry out his designs against 
Antwerp and Ostend, but his scheme was frustrated by 
Cohorn, who, instead of besieging the latter city, made an 
incursion into Spanish Flanders. Undismayed by his failure, 
the Duke evolved a brilliant scheme for the capture of 
Antwerp—leaving detachments under Cohorn, Spaar and 
Opdam to observe the city, he marched eastward and 
manceuvred to keep the main force of the enemy engaged 
between Liege and Namur. His intention was to make a rapid 
forced march to Antwerp and, picking up his detachments 
on the way, to capture the city by a coup de main before 
Villeroi could arrive to relieve it. Cohorn, however, again 
upset his carefully laid plans by making a second raid into 
Flanders and leaving Opdam’s detachment at Eckeren 
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entirely unsupported. At once realising the danger of the 
isolated Dutch corps, Marlborough ordered it to retire and 
marched with the main body of the Allies to its support ; but 
the incapable Opdam refused to move, and though the Duke 
pressed forward by forced marches, he was too late to avert 
the disaster. Villeroi had already despatched Boufflers to 
crush the exposed force, and, joined by the garrison of 
Antwerp, the French general, with some 30,000 men, sud- 
denly fell on his opponents, whose leader fled in wild panic 
to Breda, announcing that his corps had been annihilated. 
Fortunately Slangenberg, the second in command, was made 
of sterner stuff ; skilfully posting his men behind the hedges 
and ditches, he managed to hold his own against the French, 
though the latter pressed home their attack with the greatest 
gallantry. 

The Dutch infantry, fighting with their habitual stolid 
bravery, maintained their position until long after nightfall, 
and then, forcing their way through their opponents, who had 
seized the dykes in their rear, managed to make good their 
retreat, though at a cost of 4,500 men killed, wounded and 
missing. The affair had a most disastrous sequel, as Slangen- 
berg, though a brave and capable soldier, possessed a most 
ungovernable temper, and declaring that Marlborough had 
intentionally exposed the Dutch force to disaster, he deliber- 
ately set himself to thwart his leader’s plans. 

After considerable difficulty, the States General were induced 
to agree to an attack on the lines of the Scheldt and to provide 
100 heavy guns for the enterprise, but when Marlborough had 
collected some 64,000 men, and was preparing to carry the . 
entrenchments, the deputies at the last moment vetoed the 
attack. Reluctantly forced to abandon his schemes by the con- 
tinual opposition of his allies, Marlborough marched back to 
the Meuse, and during August and September captured the 
fortresses of Huy and Limburg; but the season for campaign- 
ing was almost over, and as the autumnal rains had set in with 
unusual severity, he placed the army in winter quarters. Owing 
to the constant interference of the deputies, and the incom- 
petence of the Dutch commanders, the only result of the 
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operations in the Netherlands during the summer of 1703 had 
been the capture of a few fortresses of minor importance, and 
it was obvious that there was not the least chance of bringing 
the campaign to a successful conclusion until the vicious 
system of dual control had been abolished. 

On the Rhine the armies of Louis had been most successful ; 
Villars had joined the Elector of Bavaria and, giving up all 
hope of enticing Lewis of Baden from his entrenched position 
at Stolhofen, had formed the masterly scheme of marching 
down the valley of the Danube to Vienna, and forcing the 
Emperor to sue for peace. Fortunately for the Allies, the 
Elector of Bavaria, led away by the prospect of extending his 
dominions, made an unsuccessful incursion into the Tyrol, 
and the brilliant strategic counterstroke devised by the French 
marshal was not carried out. Villars meanwhile had heavily 
defeated a strong force of Imperialists under General Stirum 
at Hochstadt, on the Danube, but disgusted by his colleague’s 
incompetence, he handed over his command to Marsin. His * 
bold strategy, however, was to a certain extent successful, for 
Lewis of Baden, alarmed for his line of communications, fell 
back to Kempten, on the borders of the Tyrol, and the Franco- 
Bavarian army captured the important town of Augsburg. 
Tallard had also been successful ; leaving Vauban to besiege 
New Breisach, he defeated the Prince of Hesse-Cassell at 
Spires, and recaptured Landau. Venddéme also had gained con- 
siderable ground in northern Italy, in spite of the fact that the 
Duke of Savoy had joined the Allies, who had been reinforced 
by a strong contingent under the capable Staremberg. The 
bold and vigorous strategy of Louis XIV. had been attended 
with a considerable measure of success : in the Netherlands 
he had held his most dangerous opponent in check, on the 
Rhine his armies had been uniformly successful, and had 
Villars’ daring scheme been carried out in its entirety, the 
Emperor, harassed by the rebellion in Hungary, would have 
been forced to sue for peace. This would have undoubtedly 
been the death-blow to the Alliance, as the German princes 
would have withdrawn their contingents, and northern Italy 
would have fallen at once into French hands. 
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The Campaign of 1704 


ENCOURAGED by his successes in the previous year, Louis 
XIV. conceived a most masterly scheme for the ensuing cam- 
paign and strained the resources of his empire to the utter- 
most to enable him to carry out his ideas on a suitable scale. 
The decisive blow was to be struck in the valley of the Danube. 
Tallard, advancing from the Rhine, was to join Marsin and 
the Elector of Bavaria in carrying the war into the heart of 
Austria, and taking advantage of the diversion caused by 
the rebellion in Hungary, the French commander was to 
advance on Vienna and force the Emperor to sue for peace. 

Vendéme, meanwhile was to drive the Imperialists from 
northern Italy, subdue the Tyrol, and finally co-operate with 
the main Franco-Bavarian army in the valley of the Danube. 
Villeroi was to remain on the defensive in the Netherlands 
and to prevent the Allies sending reinforcements to the aid 
of the Imperial forces in Germany, the Duke of Berwick with 
a large army was to stamp finally all resistance in Spain, and 
Villars was to suppress the insurrection in the Cevennes. Such 
was the scheme, Napoleonic in its scope, for the employment 
of the armies of France in the ensuing campaign, and it 
appeared certain that Louis’ bold strategy must achieve the 
most far-reaching results even if it failed to bring the war 
to a triumphant conclusion. 

From a military standpoint, the Empire was undoubtedly 
the predominant partner in the ‘Grand Alliance,’ and if the 
Emperor could be forced to come to terms, the Duke of Savoy 
and the minor German princes must of necessity follow his 
lead. Louis XIV. could then concentrate an overwhelming 
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force against the Dutch and their British allies in the Low 
Countries, and force the former to sue for peace on any terms 
he might choose to grant. The great Confederacy, organised 
with such pains by William III., appeared to be tottering to its 
fall, but it was destined to be saved, and the carefully thought- 
out schemes of Louis XIV. brought to naught, by the Duke 
of Marlborough’s remarkable diplomatic and military ability. 
Realising that the decisive issue of the campaign would be 
fought out on the Danube, and weary of the purposeless 
operations in the cramped, fortress-studded ‘terrain’ of the 
Netherlands, where, owing to the continual interference of 
the Dutch field deputies, decisive results were impossible, the 
Duke determined to transfer the greater portion of the Allied 
army to join Eugene in the valley of the Danube. 

This daring scheme was not communicated in all its details 
either to the British government or to the States General, only 
Eugene and the able Dutch statesman, Heinsius, on whose 
loyal co-operation the Duke could implicitly rely, being taken 
into his confidence. He intimated to the States General that 
he proposed to undertake a campaign in the valley of the 
Moselle, and wrung from them a most reluctant consent by 
threatening to withdraw all the troops paid by Great Britain 
unless they fell in with his views. 

Overkirk was to remain in the Low Countries with a small 
force to counter Villeroi, and, by the exercise of the greatest 
patience and tact, Marlborough eventually succeeded in 
persuading the King of Prussia and the rulers of the other 
German states to place their contingents in such a position as 
would enable them to take part in the forthcoming operations. 

In order to entail as little hardship as possible on the troops, 
the most careful preparations for the ‘great march’ were made, 
the route was minutely reconnoitred, the stages mapped out 
beforehand, and supply depdts established at suitable points. 
Fifty battalions and 90 squadrons, among whom were 16,000 
British troops, were assembled on the Maas, in the vicinity of 
Roermond, under the Duke’s brother, General Charles 
Churchill, and during its march the army was to be joined 
by the Prussian, German and Danish contingents. The troops 
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quitted their cantonments on the 19th of May, and moved 
towards Bonn, at which town they were to be joined by Marl- 
borough, who had been temporarily detained at The Hague 
making final arrangements for the campaign. He had barely 
started to join the army when he received an urgent message 
from Overkirk, informing him that Villeroi had crossed the 
Meuse at Namur and was advancing towards Huy; while 
almost at the same moment, Lewis of Baden begged for 
reinforcements, as he feared that Tallard meditated an attack 
on his entrenched lines at Stolhofen. 

Realising that Villeroi would not seriously invade Holland 
while he imagined his opponent to be moving towards the 
valley of the Moselle, and that Tallard’s real object was to 
effect a junction with the Franco-Bavarian army on the 
Danube, Marlborough managed to reassure his allies. 

By his visit to Bonn and the fact that he had sent his 
baggage and artillery up the Rhine to Mainz, the Duke 
strengthened his opponents’ belief that he was about to com- 
mence a campaign in the valley of the Moselle, and he con- 
firmed their suspicions by pressing forward with his cavalry 
to Mainz. He still further mystified them by ordering the 
Landgrave of Hesse to bring his artillery to Mannheim, and 
thoroughly alarmed Villeroi and Tallard by ordering the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Rhine at Philipsburg. Marl- 
borough then crossed the Main, and accompanied by his 
cavalry, pushed forward to the Neckar, which he crossed at 
Ladenburg on the 3rd of June. Halting for a couple of days 
to rest his troops and arrange for the movements of some 
reinforcements, which were marching up from the Rhine, the 
Duke then resumed his march southward, and reached Mon- 
delsheim a week later. He was joined by Eugene, who had 
ridden across from his army to meet him and who was much 
struck by the appearance and equipment of the British cavalry, 
which he pronounced the best appointed that he had ever 
seen, and whose splendid condition, he was convinced, prom- 
ised well for the coming campaign. 

Three days later, the Margrave Lewis of Baden arrived in 
the Allied camp to confer with his brother commanders ; his 
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- presence, however, appeared likely to cause considerable 
friction, as though he was a brave and moderately capable 

~ general, he was slow and extremely cautious, as well as most 
punctilious with regard to his rank. It had been arranged that 
the Duke should co-operate with Eugene in the valley of the 
Danube, while the Margrave conducted the operations on the 
Rhine, where his territorial influence would be of consider- 
able value. But this arrangement did not suit Lewis of Baden, 
who insisted on Eugene returning to the Rhine, while, as 
senior general, he laid claim to the command of the Allied 
armies, and it needed all Marlborough’s great diplomatic 
skill to induce him to accept command on alternate days. 

Though this was a most undesirable arrangement, it was 
probably the best that could have been made under the cir- 
cumstances, and it resulted in allaying all jealousies, while 
the Duke, by his tact and charm of manner, succeeded in 
getting a large share of the direction of affairs into his own 
hands. It was eventually settled that Eugene, reinforced by 
a division from the valley of the Danube, should remain on 
the Rhine watching Tallard, who was still in Alsace with 
some 40,000 men, while the main body of the Allies should 
crush the Franco-Bavarian force under the Elector and Marsin. 
A fresh difficulty now arose, for the States General were again 
becoming alarmed as to Villeroi’s intentions; but Marl- 
borough, recognising that the decisive issue of the campaign 
would be fought out in the valley of the Danube, managed 
to pacify them by collecting a flotilla of boats on the Upper 
Rhine, and promising to return to Holland if a serious invasion 
took place. 

He then resumed his march, and in spite of the wretched 
state of the roads and the continual rain, passed through 
the difficult defile of Geislingen and effected his junction with 
the Imperial army a few miles nor‘h of Ulm on the 22nd of 
June. The whole force then marched eastward to Gingen to 
await the arrival of the artillery and the bulk of the infantry 
under General Churchill, who had been delayed by the diffi- 
culties of the road; while the Elector and Marsin took up 
their position round Dillingen, on the Danube between Ulm 
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and Donauworth, whence they could operate on either bank 
of the river. During the march of the Allies from the Meuse, 
every possible provision had been made for the comfort of 
the men, while the discipline of the troops and the fact that 
all supplies were scrupulously paid for, astonished the 
inhabitants of the countries through which they passed. About 
the middle of May, Tallard had made a brilliant dash through 
the Black Forest and handed over to the Elector, who had 
moved westward to meet him, a strong reinforcement of over 
7,000 men and a huge convoy of supplies. As soon as his task 
was safely completed, the French marshal had returned to 
the Rhine, as the objective of Marlborough’s march was still 
uncertain and it was considered probable that he intended 
to operate in the valley of the Moselle or to invade Alsace. 

Lewis of Baden had then chased the Elector out of the 
Black Forest and eastward down the valley of the Danube, 
and having driven the Franco-Bavarian army away from their 
allies on the Rhine, the Margrave remained near Ulm to 
await the arrival of Marlborough’s force. 

By the junction of their armies on the Danube, the Allied 
leaders had successfully accomplished the first part of their 
scheme, and they were in a position to choose whether they 
would at once destroy the hostile field army or capture 
Donauworth and open up an alternative line of communi- 
cation. Undoubtedly Napoleon would have first crushed the 
Franco-Bavarian army, before it could possibly receive rein- 
forcements from the Rhine, and then have carried out the 
remainder of his plan at leisure, but though Marlborough was 
far in advance of his age as a strategist, he was to a certain 
extent bound by the prevailing methods of waging war and 
the idea that the enemy’s fortresses, not their field armies, 
were the true objective. Even had the Duke adopted the 
former course, Lewis of Baden would have certainly opposed 
it, probably to the extent of refusing to co-operate, and there 
was much to be said in favour of the immediate capture of 
Donauworth. 

Situated on the Danube, near its junction with the Lech, 
the city was undoubtedly the ‘gate of Bavaria,’ and its 


possession would afford the Allies an excellent advanced base, 
enable them to act at will on either bank of the river and 
open up a fresh line of communication with Nordlingen and 
Nuremberg. It was decided to make a dash at Donauworth 
and seize the town before the Franco-Bavarian army could 
interfere, but the advance was delayed by the dilatory move- 
ments of the Duke of Wirtemberg, who was on his way to join 
the main body with the Danish cavalry. Foreseeing his 
opponent’s intention, the Elector sent forward a detachment 
of 12,000 men under D’Arco to occupy the heights of Schel- 
lenberg, which commanded the town, and prepared to follow 
him with the remainder of his force. 

The Duke was most anxious to seize the position before 
D’Arco could be reinforced, but Lewis of Baden, whose turn 
it was to command the Allied army, was so impressed by its 
strength that he refused to risk an immediate assault. Next 
day, however, it was Marlborough’s turn, and before dawn 
Cadogan, the Quartermaster-General, pushed forward with 
the pioneers and bridging train, escorted by a detachment of 
cavalry, and was shortly followed by the advance guard, some 
10,000 strong, and the artillery. Driving the hostile pickets 
from Obermorgan soon after eight o’clock, he commenced to 
lay out the camp, while Marlborough, riding forward with 
the cavalry escort, carefully reconnoitred the enemy’s 
position. 

Their camp was pitched on the flat top of the Schellenberg, 
a hill on the left bank of the Danube, just east of the town, 
on which some old entrenchments already existed, and on 
these the garrison were working with feverish activity. A 
small half-ruined fort, in which some guns had been mounted, 
commanded the line of approach from the north-west, on 
which side the works were also protected by a small stream, 
which ran through a narrow ravine, past the eastern wall of 
the town into the Danube. On the right, which rested on the 
river, and in the centre, the entrenchments had been nearly 
completed, and even now the position appeared so formidable, 
that the Duke realised that every additional hour the garrison 
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were allowed to strengthen their defences, would cost the 
Allies several hundred men. 

South of the Danube, near Ochsenheim, a large-camp had 
been marked out and the space on either side was already 
occupied by ‘cavalry, clearly indicating that reinforcements 
might be expected almost immediately. The roads were so 
bad that the Allies’ advance guard only reached the bridge 
over the Wernitz at noon, and they then halted to allow the 
main body to close up; while the cavalry were sent forward 
into the woods to make fascines. 

While waiting for his troops to arrive, Marlborough received 
a despatch from Eugene informing him that Villeroi was at 
Strasburg, and that Tallard with a large force was about to 
commence his march through the Black Forest to join the 
Elector, and this unwelcome intelligence strengthened the 
Duke’s determination to capture Donauworth as soon as 
possible. Meanwhile D’Arco, hearing of the Allies’ advance, 
had ridden out to reconnoitre, but seeing only the cavalry 
patrols and noting the preparations for pitching camp, he 
came to the conclusion that no attack would be delivered that 
day. However, on his return, he pressed forward the work on 
the defences, and devoutly hoped that the expected reinforce- 
ments would arrive during the night. 

Marlborough detailed 6,000 infantry for the attack, of whom 
five battalions were British’ and the remainder Dutch, the 
cavalry were to follow the assaulting column, while eight 
battalions were to move forward in support and to prolong 
the line if necessary, and eight more were to be kept in hand 
to form the reserve. The infantry were to carry fascines to 
enable them to cross the ditch in front of the hostile works, 
while the British and German batteries were to come into 
action from the high ground round Berg to cover the advance. 
The whole force was under the command of General Goor, 
a brave and experienced Dutch officer, and Marlborough, 
accompanying the troops up to the edge of the Boschberg 
wood, which extended almost up to the centre of the hostile 

* 1st Guards, 1st Royals (two battalions), 23rd and 37th Regts. 
Fortescue’s ‘History of the = Army,’ vol, i. p. 424. ; 


position, gave the order to advance at six o’clock. The 
infantry moved forward in four lines, the British battalions 
being on the left, close to the wood, while the cavalry fol- 
lowed in two lines in close support; the first line was com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Ferguson, and the whole was 
preceded by a ‘forlorn hope’ composed of volunteers from 
the Grenadier Guards under Lord Maudant and Colonel 
Munden. As the infantry moved forward against the left 
centre of the hostile works, they were exposed to a furious 
fire from the guns in the entrenchments and on the walls 
of the town. But though many of the British regiments were 
largely composed of young soldiers taking part in their first 
battle, they advanced with the greatest steadiness, and in 
spite of their heavy losses, arrived within a hundred yards 
of the entrenchments without having fired a shot. The hail 
of grape and musketry now began to tell on the crowded 
ranks with deadly effect, but closing up the gaps in their line, 
the staunch infantry pressed steadily forward. General Goor 
and many of the officers fell, and the column staggered for 
a moment, but quickly recovering itself, again surged forward. 

By an unfortunate mistake the men threw their fascines 
into a shallow ravine some yards in front of the hostile 
works, and when they reached the ditch they were seriously 
delayed and suffered heavily. Seeing that the assailants 
showed signs of wavering under the deadly fire, D’Arco 
ordered some French and Bavarian battalions to make a 
counter-attack, but the Guards, though most of their officers 
had fallen, stood as firm as a rock and beat back their 
opponents with heavy loss. The whole line then dashed 
forward and strove desperately to storm the entrenchments, 
but the garrison, fighting with dogged courage behind their 
breastworks, drove them back into the ditch after a sanguinary 
hand to hand combat. Appalled by the slaughter, some of the 
young soldiers from the regiments in support began to drift 
back into the wood, but they were driven forward into the 
fight by Lumley’s cavalry, who had closed up to support 
their hard-pressed comrades. 

For over an hour the furious struggle continued. D’Arco 
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drawing more and more troops from his left, managed to hold 
his own though the dauntless infantry swarmed over the 
entrenchments three times, but only to be hurled back by 
their stubborn opponents. Lumley moved the whole of his first 
line of cavalry into the fight to support the infantry, and a 
counter attack was beaten back with crushing loss, but still 
the Allies could not gain a foothold in the works. At this 
moment the Imperialists, who had advanced under the walls 
of Donauworth against the extreme left of the position, scaled 
the almost deserted entrenchments, and cheering lustily, sud- 
denly fell on their opponents’ flank. The latter held their 
ground doggedly, but with a supreme effort the dauntless 
British and Dutch infantry, among whom the Scots Greys 
were fighting on foot, hurled themselves against the parapet 
and drove the garrison from the works they had so stoutly 
held. The resistance suddenly collapsed, the French and 
Bavarian infantry flying in wild panic towards the pontoon 
bridges over the river, while the Scots Greys, hastily remount- 
ing, joined the remainder of the cavalry, which Marlborough 
at once launched in pursuit. Hundreds of fugitives, half mad 
with terror, were cut down or driven into the Wernitz, while 
to add to the horror of the scene, the pontoon bridges over 
the Danube gave way under the strain of the disorganised 
crowd endeavouring to force its way across. Hundreds of 
panic-stricken wretches were precipitated into the rapidly 
flowing river, and barely 3,000 stragglers succeeded in reach- 
ing the Elector’s camp at Dillingen. 

Many senior officers, including the Prince of Bevern, 
Generals Goor and Stirum, had fallen in the desperate 
assaults, while 1,500 of the Allies lay dead in front of the 
entrenchments, and the wounded amounted to another 3,500. 
Though the action had lasted for little more than an hour and 
a half, it had been a most sanguinary struggle, and the French 
and Bavarians had offered such a desperate resistance, that 
it was only the appearance of the Imperialists on their flank 
which had decided the issue of the day. 

At the conclusion of the engagement the rain poured down 
in torrents, and after doing everything possible for the com- 


fort of the wounded, Marlborough, leaving a strong garrison 
to hold the captured works, returned to the camp on the 
Wernitz. Though he had entered the position almost without 
resistance, Lewis of Baden, with characteristic perversity, 
insisted in claiming the victory as his own, on the grounds 
that he actually set foot in the entrenchments before the 
Duke of Marlborough. The latter had undoubtedly taken a 
great risk in attacking the formidable position with a force 
only equal to the garrison, but his daring was justified by the 
result, as well as by the enormous value of the town to the 
Allies. Louis XIV. endeavoured to minimise the disaster by 
styling it ‘a successful retreat,’ but the fact remained that the 
Duke had succeeded in his object, and that the hitherto 
invincible French troops had been driven from their strong 
position with appalling loss. Donauworth was abandoned and 
set on fire, but the Allies entered the town before much 
damage had been done, and the Elector, thrown into a state 
of wild panic by the news of the disaster, set fire to his 
magazines, evacuated his entrenched camp at Dillingen, and 
retired in haste to a position under the walls of Augsburg. 
Marlborough followed up his victory with vigour; crossing 
the Danube and Lech, he captured the small fortress of Rain, 
which protected the passage over the latter river, and went 
into camp at Mittelstellen, whence he issued an ultimatum to 
the Elector, giving him the choice of abandoning the French 
alliance or exposing his country to the horrors of a military 
execution. While these stirring events had been in progress on 
the Danube a most important development had occurred on 
the Rhine. Tallard had made up his mind on the Ist of July 
to advance through the Black Forest with some 40,000 men 
to join the Elector, and as Eugene was too weak to attack him 
during the march, the brilliant Austrian general was forced 
to resort to a ruse. Advancing unmolested through the Black 
Forest, the French marshal laid siege to Villingen, a fortress 
which was situated on his line of communication from the 
Rhine to the Danube, but on the 18th of July he received a 
letter from Marsin informing him of the disaster at Schellen- 
berg, the invasion of Bavaria, and begging him to hasten his 
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march regardless of obstacles, as the Elector was contemplat- 
ing suing for peace unless he was supported at once. Eugene 
meanwhile had carried out a most brilliant manceuvre ; 
marching northward as far as Turbingen on the Neckar, he 
apparently intended to return to his original position on the 
Rhine, but selecting a picked force of 15,000 men, a large 
proportion of whom were excellent cavalry, he suddenly 
struck due east towards the Danube, moving parallel to, but 
north of, his opponent’s line of march. 

As the Elector had refused to abandon his alliance with 
France, Marlborough, much as he disliked inflicting suffering 
on the unoffending inhabitants, had been forced to give 
Bavaria over to the horrors of a military execution. Burning 
villages and destroying crops, the Allies raided up to the 
gates of Munich, but were unable to capture the town as they 
were without heavy artillery, though they thoroughly succeeded 
in bringing home to the wretched inhabitants of Bavaria the 
peril of allying themselves with France. Meanwhile Tallard, 
on the receipt of a second letter from Marsin begging him to 
join the Elector without delay, had raised the siege of 
Villingen and resumed his march. Though his men were 
almost starving and his horses dying in hundreds from want 
of proper forage, he resolutely pushed forward, reaching Ulm 
at the end of July, and successfully effecting his junction with 
the Elector under the walls of Augsburg on the 4th of August. 
His arrival entirely altered the situation, for the Allies were 
now slightly inferior to their opponents, and their only line 
of retreat through Donauworth to Nordlingen and Nuremberg 
was seriously threatened, while the peasants, maddened by 
the misery they had endured, were already menacing their 
communications. 

The Franco-Bavarian army moved northward towards 
their original position at Dillingen, and the Allies, forced to 
comply by the danger to their communications, moved towards 
the Danube, making for the crossing at Neuburg. The situation 
underwent another startling change on the 8th of August, 
for on that day Eugene arrived at Hochstddt, on the Danube, 
some twelve miles west of Donauworth, and rode over to 
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the Allied camp to confer with Marlborough. The Margrave 
of Baden was persuaded to undertake the siege of Ingolstadt, 
a strong fortress lower down the Danube, and his departure 
with a force of 16,000 men freed Marlborough and Eugene 
from the presence of an unwelcome colleague, whose extreme 
caution acted as a drag on their brilliant strategy. The Franco- 
Bavarian army had meanwhile crossed to the northern bank 
of the Danube at Dillingen and advanced towards Eugene’s 
detachment, which had taken up its position behind the Kessel, 
a small stream flowing into the river some six miles west of 
Donauworth, and the only problem to be solved was whether 
the Allies could concentrate before Tailard attacked the 
isolated force. Requesting Eugene to fall back to the Schel- 
lenberg position if necessary, Marlborough made a splendid 
forced march, and crossing the Danube in two columns at 
Merxheim and Donauworth, succeeded in joining his 
colleague late on the evening of the 11th of August. 

The Allies were now in a strong position on the northern 
bank of the Danube, covering Donauworth and their com- 
munications through Nordlingen to Nuremberg, and had the 
choice of either attacking their opponents or falling back 
towards their base at the latter town. As the opposing forces 
were almost equal in strength, Marlborough was strongly in 
favour of fighting a decisive battle, which should settle the 
fate of the campaign and once for all break the French power 
in the valley of the Danube, and Eugene unhesitatingly con- 
curred in the bold scheme. Tallard had advanced through 
Hochstadt and taken up a strong position behind the Nebel, 
with his right resting on the Danube at Blenheim ; the Elector 
was now most eager to fight, but the French marshal con- 
sidered it most probable that the Allies would retreat north- 
ward towards their base. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Campaign of 1704 


Continued 


The Battle of Blenheim—13th of August 1704. 


THE great battle which was to crown Marlborough’s brilliant 
strategy by a decisive victory, and once and for all free Austria 
from the menace of invasion, took place some three miles 
east of Hochstadt, on the undulating plain, which was bounded 
on the south by the Danube, and on the north by a range of 
wooded hills, running parallel to, and about three miles distant 
from, the river. 

The Nebel, a shallow, sluggish stream, rising in the hills 
near Schwenenbach, flowed between low marshy banks in a 
south-easterly direction past the villages of Oberglau, Weil- 
heim, Unterglau to Blenheim, where it joined the Danube. 
Midway between the two latter villages, the main road from 
Donauworth to Ulm crossed the stream over a stone bridge, 
and bending southward to Hochstaddt, followed the northern 
bank of the Danube to Dillingen. 

The Franco-Bavarian army was encamped on the rising 
ground about three-quarters of a mile west of the Nebel. 
Tallard was on the right, with his outer flank resting on 
the village of Blenheim, which had been put in a state of 
defence, and was strengthened by a formidable stockade. His 
centre was astride the main road, and his left opposite the 
village of Unterglau, from which point Marsin and the Elector 
carried on the line, the bulk of the former’s troops being round 
Oberglau, while the Bavarians were on the extreme left, 
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between the village and the wooded hills. In point of numbers 
there was little difference between the rival armies, the Allies 
numbering 52,000, and their opponents about two thousand 
more, but the French had a great superiority in artillery, 
having 90 guns against their adversaries’ 60. 

There was, however, no comparison in the abilities of the 
rival leaders, Marlborough and Eugene were the two most 
brilliant commanders of their time and though this was the 
first occasion on which they had acted together, their move- 
ments were marked by that mutual understanding and perfect 
confidence which was so noticeable in all their subsequent 
undertakings, and which made them such ideal colleagues on 
the field of battle. 

On the other hand, Tallard, though an able strategist, was 
no great tactician, while the Elector, though personally brave, 
had no claim to be considered a general, and Marsin possessed 
very little military ability. Except at Blenheim the Franco- 
Bavarian army had made no attempt to strengthen its position, 
as Tallard thought it most unlikely that the Allies would risk 
an engagement, and he merely intended to remain in position 
to block their retreat westward along the northern bank of 
the Danube. 

Marlborough and Eugene had carefully reconnoitred the 
hostile camp on the 12th of August, and at dawn next morning 
the Allied army advanced from their bivouac, some five miles 
east of the Nebel, in nine columns, every man in the cos- 
mopolitan host, which was composed of British, Dutch, 
Austrians, Prussians, Danes and Germans, being full of 
enthusiasm and supremely confident in the ability of their 
leaders. The Allied commanders rode forward to the village 
of Werdel, whence the whole of the enemy’s position lay 
spread out before them, and Marlborough at once noticed 
the faulty manner in which his opponent had drawn up his 
troops. Holding the village of Blenheim were the regiments 
of Navarre, Artois and Guelders, while the hedges and 
enclosures on their left were held by the Zurlaben regiment, 
with the Montreux regiment stationed immediately in rear of 
the village in reserve. In all, Clairambault had some 8,000 
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infantry and 1,500 dismounted dragoons crowded into Blen- 
heim, which he had been ordered to hold to the last, while 
eight squadrons of mounted gens d’armes were drawn up on 
the left of the village, prepared to fall on the Allies as they 
struggled across the Nebel. The open space, some two miles 
in extent, between Blenheim and Oberglau was held by ten 
squadrons of cavalry, supported by a similar number of squad- 
rons and nine battalions of infantry in the second line. For 
some not very obvious reason, Tallard had posted the whole 
of his reserve, consisting of eleven battalions of infantry, 
slightly in rear of Blenheim, to which he had already allotted 
a disproportionately strong garrison. The Elector and Marsin 
had also posted the whole of their cavalry along their front, 
Oberglau was strongly held, and the Champagne, Bourbon- 
nois and Irish brigades were drawn up in behind the village, 
while on the left flank, eighteen Bavarian battalions were 
stationed in front of Lutzingen. The Franco-Bavarian leaders 
had made two very obvious mistakes : they had left a space 
of about half a mile between their front and the Nebel, on 
which the Allies could deploy, and the broad extent of open 
ground between Blenheim and Oberglau, through which the 
main road from Donauworth ran, was held almost entirely 
by cavalry. Marlborough quickly formed his plans: he 
intended to make his main attack on Blenheim, the key of 
the hostile position, and as soon as the village was captured, 
roll up the enemy’s line and cut off their retreat to Ulm. An 
attack was also to be made against the hostile centre astride 
the main road, while Eugene with his own corps, was to keep 
the opposing left, in front of Lutzingen, fully occupied. Shortly 
after seven o’clock the columns of the Allied army approached 
the Nebel and deployed on the eastern bank under the distant 
fire of the hostile artillery, while some staff officers trotted 
forward to locate the fords, and five temporary bridges were 
hastily constructed over the stream. The French army was 
already drawn up, and their advanced posts had withdrawn 
from Unterglau, setting fire to the village as they retired, 
when Tallard, realising the danger of the weakly held gap 
between the villages of Blenheim and Oberglau, requested 
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Marsin to post his reserve in rear of the centre, but the latter 
was unable to comply as he had already used them to prolong 
his line to the left. Owing to the greater distance which 
Eugene had to traverse to reach his position opposite the 
hostile left, a long wait was necessary, and during the interval 
Divine Service was celebrated at the head of every regiment. 
On the extreme left of the Allied line, opposite Blenheim, a 
strong force of infantry, half of which was British, was drawn 
up in four lines under the command of Lord Cutts, who had 
been entrusted with the task of capturing the village. On their 
right, extending across the main road and almost up to the 
village of Unterglau, the main body of the Allied army was 
formed in four lines, the first and last being composed of 
infantry, and the two intermediate lines of cavalry. Eugene’s 
infantry were posted in front of Weilheim, and his cavalry 
on the extreme flank between Schwenenbach and the lower 
spurs of the wooded hills, while the bulk of the artillery had 
taken up their position in rear of his line, on the high ground 
between the two villages, to cover his advance. Marlborough 
waited impatiently until his right should have got into 
position, but they had been considerably delayed, as it was 
found that the enemy’s left extended much farther than had 
been anticipated, but about half-past twelve an aide-de-camp 
galloped up to report that Eugene was about to advance, and 
shortly afterwards his tidings were confirmed by the roar of 
the Allied batteries, which had come into action on the right. 
Shortly after 1 o’clock, Lord Cutts advanced against Blen- 
heim with his division formed in four lines: the first line was 
composed of the Guards, 10th, 21st, 23rd and 24th Regiments 
under Row ; the second of Hessians ; the third of the Ist (the 
Royal Scots), 8th, 16th and 20th Regiments under Ferguson, 
and the fourth of Hanoverians, while Lumley commanded 
a force of British cavalry, which moved up on the right of 
the infantry. The first two lines, crossing the marshy stream 
under the fire of the French guns, seized the partially burnt 
mill and reformed under the shelter of a slight rise in the 
ground. Leaving the Hessians under cover, Row, who had 
given his men orders to take the village with the bayonet, 
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advanced on foot at the head of his brigade, which moved 
forward across the open space of under two hundred yards in 
perfect order. When they had arrived within thirty yards of 
the edge of the village they were met by a deadly volley, 
which caused enormous loss, but closing the gaps in their 
ranks they pressed forward, and it was not until Row had 
driven his sword into the palisade that the men received the 
order to fire. Forcing their muskets between the tree trunks 
they strove desperately to close with their opponents, but no 
troops, however courageous, could hold their ground in face 
of the deadly fire poured into their ranks from behind the 
palisades ; the gallant Row fell, mortally wounded, and in 
the space of a few minutes a third of his staunch brigade had 
fallen. As the survivors wavered and commenced ‘to retire, 
they were thrown into confusion by a furious charge of some 
squadrons of gens d’armes, who had galloped round the 
northern edge of the village. The Hessians, however, gallantly 
covered the retreat of their comrades, recaptured a colour 
belonging to the 21st Regiment which had been lost in the 
mélée, and drove back their opponents. Lord Cutts, seeing 
that a second charge was imminent, requested Lumley to 
bring forward his cavalry to protect the threatened flank, and 
the latter immediately ordered five squadrons to cross the 
Nebel. Though they had only just struggled through the 
marshy stream and had barely formed up, they drove back 
eight squadrons of gens d’armes, who had charged down the 
slope, and pursued them as far as the village, but disordered 
by their success, and galled by the fire of the French infantry, 
they were compelled to retreat. They were pursued by the 
hostile cavalry, but the Hessians, swinging back their right 
with admirable steadiness, drove the gens d’armes from the 
field with deadly volleys delivered at point-blank range. In 
spite of the heavy fire of the hostile artillery, the Earl of 
Orkney led forward the second line, composed of Ferguson’s 
and Hulsen’s brigades, and the staunch infantry, undismayed 
by their losses, struggling through the marsh bordering the 
stream, advanced with perfect steadiness against the village. 
Three times they hurled themselves against the palisades with 
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the most reckless gallantry, but each time they were driven 
back by the murderous fire of the infantry and dismounted 
dragoons holding the village. Seeing that Blenheim was too 
strongly held to be taken by assault, Marlborough quickly 
decided to change his plan and make his decisive attack 
against the hostile centre ; he ordered Cutts, who would have 
continued to hurl his men against the village until they had 
been annihilated, to withdraw to the cover of the crest of 
the ridge and remain opposite the hostile position, so as to 
prevent reinforcements being sent to the centre. Meanwhile 
General Charles Churchill had commenced his advance, part 
of his infantry struggling across the marsh bordering the Nebel 
by means of boards and fascines, while the remainder, march- 
ing through the blazing village of Unterglau, crossed the 
bridge, and the whole force deployed on the far side of the 
stream. On their left, the bulk of the Allied squadrons had 
crossed the Nebel, but had not yet completed their formation, 
when they were fiercely charged by the French cavalry and 
thrown into confusion. Marlborough quickly brought some 
Danish and Hanoverian squadrons to their aid, and the steady 
fire of the infantry eventually forced the opposing horsemen 
to retreat ; but had the French second line charged, the Allies 
must have been driven back into the marshy ground bordering 
the stream. To give room for his cavalry to deploy, Marl- 
borough ordered the Prince of Holstein-Beck, with eleven 
Hanoverian battalions, to capture the strongly held village 
of Oberglau, but the men had hardly struggled across the 
marshy stream ere they were assailed by a vigorous counter- 
stroke. Charging down the slope from the village, the Irish 
brigade, supported by several battalions of French infantry, 
fell on the Hanoverians with the utmost fury, driving them 
back across the stream and capturing their leader, who had 
been mortally wounded while gallantly endeavouring to rally 
his men. Marlborough, however, was at hand, and sending a 
request to Eugene for reinforcements, he led forward Berns- 
dorf’s Danish brigade to repair the disaster. Though Eugene 
had himself been driven back across the Nebel, and was at 
that moment engaged in reforming his line, he sent the 
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Austrian cuirassiers, without a moment’s hesitation, to sup- 
port his colleague. Galloping to the critical point, they sud- 
denly fell on the French flank and threw their opponents into 
confusion, while the Allied infantry, pressing vigorously 
forward, drove them back to the village. Marlborough had 
now succeeded in firmly establishing his whole line on the 
western bank of the Nebel, and shortly after 5 o’clock pre- 
pared to lead his massed cavalry against his opponent’s centre. 
Realising the imminence of the danger, Tallard ordered up 
his reserve from their position in rear of Blenheim, and 
requested Marsin to send some reinforcements. The latter, 
however, was engaged in a desperate struggle with Eugene’s 
troops, and was unable to spare any men, while the message 
never reached Blenheim. Ordering his batteries east of the 
Nebel to cease fire and his trumpets to sound the charge, 
Marlborough swept up the gentle slope at the head of nearly 
8,000 sabres. For a few minutes they were checked by the 
accurate fire of the hostile infantry and artillery, but quickly 
rallying his men, who were now closely supported by some 
Hanoverian battalions, the Duke charged forward in irre- 
sistible might at the head of his formidable array of horse- 
men. Though mostly young soldiers, the French infantry 
stood their ground with the most determined gallantry, and 
their deadly fire emptied many of their opponents’ saddles, 
but their own cavalry, after a half-hearted attempt to charge, 
fired a few scattered volleys from their carbines, and, turn- 
ing about, galloped from the field in hopeless rout. The 
heroic infantry were ridden down and cut to pieces, while 
Marsin’s squadrons, seeing their flank uncovered, fell 
back, and, after a desperate struggle among the burning 
cottages, Lord Clare’s regiment was driven from the village 
of Oberglau, which they had so gallantly defended. 
Owing to the long detour they had been forced to make, 
it was not until nearly 2 o’clock that the right wing of the 
Allies came into action, the Prince of Anhalt then led eighteen 
Prussian and Danish battalions across the Nebel against the 
extreme left of the Bavarian position. Suffering from the 
hostile artillery posted some distance in front of Lutzingen, 
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they were unable to make much headway until their own 
batteries had taken up a position in front of the wood, south- 
west of Schwenenbach, to cover their advance. Then, pressing 
forward gallantly, they succeeded in capturing the battery 
which had caused them such heavy loss, while the Imperial 
cavalry, fording the stream on their left, deployed and drove 
back the first line of the opposing horsemen. Their success 
was shortlived, however, for the Bavarians, fighting under 
the eye of their Elector, quickly rallied, driving back the 
Imperial squadrons, recapturing the battery, and after a 
furious struggle, forced the staunch Prussian infantry to fall 
back. Anhalt threw himself into the thick of the fight, and 
rallying his shaken battalions, led them back to the shelter 
of the wood, while Eugene, sword in hand, led two successive 
charges but without gaining any ground. Both sides now 
halted for a short breathing space; the Elector, with 
excellent judgment, advanced his line close up to the Nebel, 
and riding down the ranks, encouraged his men to renew 
their exertions, while Anhalt, reforming his battalions, 
extended them northward in order to outflank his opponent’s 
line. As soon as he was in position Eugene again charged 
at the head of his cavalry, but discouraged by their previous 
want of success they put little heart into their work. In 
disgust he left them to George of Hanover and the Duke of 
Wirtemberg, galloping off to put himself at the head of his 
staunch infantry, who were gradually fighting their way 
forward in the teeth of a dogged resistance. Inspirited by 
the presence of their leader, who as usual recklessly exposed 
himself in the thickest of the fight, they drove back their 
opponents as far as the village of Lutzingen. 

It was now past 5 o’clock; the crisis of the battle was at 
hand, and Marlborough had already launched his decisive 
stroke against his opponent’s centre. Eugene witnessed the 
overthrow of the French cavalry from the high ground north 
of Lutzingen, and promptly sending the only two squadrons 
that he had at hand to join in the pursuit, he forced his way 
towards the village at the head of his dauntless infantry. 
Marsin had already given the order to retreat, and the whole 
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left wing of the Franco-Bavarian army fell back in good 
order to Dillingen, setting fire to Lutzingen as they retired, 
and abandoning their comrades in Blenheim to their fate. 
Eugene urged his men forward in pursuit, but his infantry 
were desperately weary after their prolonged and deadly 
struggle, while the firm array of the retreating French and 
Bavarian battalions, rendered futile any attempt by the 
cavalry to carry out the pursuit unsupported. In the centre, 
the rout had been complete, and Marlborough, ordering 
Hompesch to swing forward to his right, sent the Prussian 
squadrons thundering in pursuit of the masses of fugitives 
streaming towards the temporary bridge at Sonderheim, and 
along the road to Hochstadt. Hundreds of wretched fugitives 
were driven into the Danube or entangled in the morass 
bordering the Hochstadt road were cut down by the Prussian 
troopers, while Tallard himself with his entire staff was cap- 
tured by a Hessian squadron near Sonderheim, as he was 
endeavouring to make his way to Blenheim to bring up his 
infantry reserve. Collecting his cavalry, Marlborough was 
about to let them loose on the hostile left wing, which was 
retiring in excellent order, but the rapidly approaching dark- 
ness, which was intensified by the pall of smoke hanging over 
the battlefield, made it almost impossible to distinguish 
friend from foe. Under these circumstances he decided to 
stay the pursuit and confine himself to the destruction of his 
opponent’s right, now hopelessly surrounded in Blenheim. 

The unfortunate French troops holding the village, who 
had witnessed the rout of their centre, realised that they had 
been abandoned to their fate, but though their commander, 
de Clairambault, had fled and been drowned endeavouring 
to escape across the Danube, they prepared to make a des- 
perate attempt to cut their way out of the trap in which they 
found themselves. However, a couple of British battalions 
had taken up their positions in rear of the village, and when 
the garrison attempted to break out in two columns they 
were driven back by a fierce charge delivered by some 
squadrons of the Scots Greys and Irish Dragoons. General 
Churchill, moving his infantry to his left, now took up a 
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position in rear of the village, completely blocking the only 
avenue of escape, while Orkney’s men made another desperate 
attempt to storm the palisades, but the garrison, fighting 
with the courage of despair, made a dogged resistance, 
defending the churchyard in particular with the most obstinate 
gallantry. The village had already caught fire in several 
places, and Churchill, bringing up his artillery to close range, 
was about to attack in overwhelming force when the French 
drums beat the ‘parley.’ Churchill, however, insisted on an 
unconditional surrender, and as resistance was obviously 
hopeless, and could only result in further useless loss of life, 
the luckless garrison laid down their arms. The regiment of 
Navarre, heart-broken at their cruel fate, burnt their colours 
and buried their muskets, while the officers, breaking their 
swords, to spare themselves the shame of handing them to 
their conquerors, could only repeat in sorrowful accents : 
‘What will the King say ?’ 

Nearly 12,000 unwounded prisoners laid down their arms, 
as the incompetent de Clairambault had called the whole 
of the reserve into the village instead of sending them to the 
aid of their hard-pressed comrades in the centre. 

The victory was overwhelmingly complete, the French and 
Bavarians had lost nearly 40,000 men, of whom 12,000 were 
killed, 14,000 captured, and the remainder wounded or 
missing. A marshal of France and several generals were 
among the prisoners, while nearly the whole of the artillery, 
baggage and equipment of the defeated army fell into the 
victors’ hands. 

The Allies’ casualties amounted to some 4,500 killed and 
7,500 wounded, among the former being the Prince of 
Holstein-Beck, Brigadier-General Row, Colonel Dormer, 
commanding the Guards, and several other distinguished 
officers. The stupendous results of the victory are excellently 
summarised by Alison, as follows : “The decisive blow struck 
at Blenheim resounded through every part of Europe, it at 
once destroyed the vast fabric of power which it had taken 
Louis XIV., aided by the talents of Turenne and the genius 
of Vauban, so long to construct.’ The part played by the 
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cavalry in the great battle had been unusually large, and it 
was in this arm that the great superiority of the Allies lay ; 
not only were their mounted troops nearly twice as numerous 
as those of their opponents, but they were of the most excel- 
lent quality, while Tallard’s squadrons had been weakened 
by the poor condition of their horses and the numbers they 
had lost during their arduous march. Marlborough was 
renowned for his brilliant handling of his cavalry on the field 
of battle, and the manner in which he used them, as a mobile 
reserve to rapidly reinforce any threatened point, had much 
to do with his subsequent successes. The promptitude with 
which he changed his plan of attack, when he found that he 
was unable to capture Blenheim, and the vigour with which 
he carried out his scheme of breaking the hostile centre, are 
equally worthy of admiration. In fact it is impossible not to 
contrast the cool, serene and confident manner in which the 
Allied commanders directed the battle with the want of 
control displayed by their opponents. Tallard never recovered 
from the faulty manner in which he had drawn up his troops, 
and at the crisis of the battle his cavalry failed him badly, 
while his superiority in artillery was to a great extent wasted 
by the fact that his guns were dispersed along the whole 
front of his line. The number of wounded and prisoners in 
the Allied camp, as well as the serious shortage of 
ammunition and supplies, prevented Marlborough under- 
taking a vigorous strategic pursuit ; consequently the Elector 
and Marsin, making their way in safety through the Black 
Forest, joined Villeroi, and the united armies, crossing the 
Rhine at Kehl, went into cantonments in the neighbourhood 
of Strasburg. 

Bavaria was compelled to disband her army and declare 
herself neutral, while the strong fortress of Ulm, into which 
the Elector had thrown a garrison as he retired, surrendered 
at once to the Allies. Marlborough, who had now accom- 
plished his task on the Danube, decided to invade France via 
the valley of the Moselle, and sent Eugene to besiege Landau, 
which had been greatly strengthened since its recapture by 
the French. 
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Winter quarters had not yet been decided upon, and it 
was determined that the armies should separate. At the end 
of October, Marlborough marched to reduce the fortresses of 
Treves and Trarbach, the former town, situated on the 
Moselle, being necessary to the Allies for their contemplated 
invasion of France. This dispersion of their forces was of 
course dangerous, but the French, still stupefied by their 
disastrous defeat, were not in the least likely to undertake 
a vigorous offensive. After a difficult and tedious march, the 
Allied army arrived before Treves, which at once capitulated, 
but Trarbach gave a considerable amount of trouble before 
it surrendered to the Prince of Hesse. Marlborough had 
meanwhile repaired to Berlin, in the hope of inducing the 
King of Prussia to send substantial reinforcements to the 
Duke of Savoy, who was with difficulty holding his ground 
against Vendéme in Northern Italy. The campaign came to 
an end with the fall of Landau, and, thanks to Marlborough’s 
brilliant strategy, it had proved most successful; Germany 
had been freed from all fear of invasion, the French power in 
the valley of the Danube broken, Bavaria had been forced 
to become neutral, and the armies of Louis XIV. thrown on 
the defensive. Landing in England in December, the great 
Duke had a magnificent reception, Blenheim Palace and the 
royal manor of Woodstock were presented to him, while his 
officers and men were not forgotten ; three months’ pay was 
given as a gratuity to all those present at the great battle, 
while if wounded they received double the amount. A most 
important event had occurred in Spain, though at the time it 
excited very little notice : on the 4th of August the fortress 
of Gibraltar had been captured by a landing party from the 
fleet under the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt and taken 
possession of by Admiral Rook. Altogether the year had 
been a singularly successful one for the Grand Alliance, all 
Louis’ schemes had ended in failure, and henceforward he 
was always more or less on the defensive, struggling 
desperately to defend his own frontiers. 
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CAMA Ph oR av, 


The Campaign of 1705-1706 


HAD it not been for the obstruction of the British, Dutch 
and Imperial cabinets, the scheme formed by Marlborough 
and Eugene for the ensuing campaign must have been 
attended with the most triumphant success, and would in 
all probability have brought the war to a speedy conclusion. 
The Allied army, 90,000 strong, was to assemble in the 
valley of the Moselle, based on Treves and Trarbach, and 
was subsequently to invade Lorraine in two columns. Marl- 
borough was to operate in the valley of the Moselle, while 
Lewis of Baden was to advance down the valley of the 
Saar, the united armies were then to endeavour to capture 
Saarlouis before their opponents were ready to take the field. 
Thus the Allies would carry the war into the enemy’s country, 
avoiding the numberless fortresses in the Low Countries and 
on the northern frontier of France, which tended to reduce 
all military operations to a series of sieges or blockades. 
But the very magnitude of the successes obtained during 
the previous campaign militated against the carrying out of 
the scheme which promised such decisive results, for it was 
the imminent danger of invasion which had alone galvanised 
the Emperor and the German princes into action, and this 
peril had been removed by the victory of Blenheim. 
Harassed by the rebellion in Hungary, and crippled by 
illness, Leopold was incapable of energetic action, and with 
the removal of the pressing danger, the German princes had 
relapsed into their habitual torpor. 
Though the British government had sanctioned the increase 
of their contingent, they had taken no steps to bring the 
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promised reinforcements into the field, while the Dutch were 
totally unprepared to commence the campaign. On the other 
hand, the recent disasters had acted as a tonic to the French 
nation, while Louis XIV. had made the greatest exertions 
during the previous winter to repair the losses of his armies 
and to enable them to take the field in sufficient strength to 
ensure the defence of his frontiers. 

In Flanders, Villeroi was to assume the offensive at the 
head of 75,000 men. Villars, who had succeeded in pacifying 
the insurgents in the Cevennes, was to block the Allies’ most 
probable line of advance, and Marsin with some 30,000 men 
was to operate in the valley of the Upper Rhine. 

Returning to Holland early in April, Marlborough eventu- 
ally succeeded in persuading the Dutch authorities to agree 
to the proposed invasion of France, but unfortunately 
Eugene, with whom he hoped to co-operate, was ordered to 
northern Italy to check Vendéme, who had made consider- © 
able progress in that quarter during the preceding campaign. 

When Marlborough was at last able to assume command 
of the army on the Moselle, he found that, thanks to the 
want of energy of the Emperor and the German princes, his 
force only amounted to about 30,000 men. 

Eventually Lewis of Baden, who was too sick to take the 
field in person, sent a few wretchedly equipped battalions ; 
while, to make matters worse, one of the chief commissariat 
officers deserted, after having embezzled the money entrusted 
to him to purchase supplies. Though bitterly disappointed by 
these unforeseen difficulties, Marlborough commenced 
operations on the 3rd of June—by which date some of the 
promised contingents had arrived—with a force a little over 
40,000 strong. Though Villars was considerably stronger 
numerically, he had received positive orders to avoid an 
engagement, consequently the French marshal fell back to a 
strong position near Sirreck, which effectually covered 
Luxembourg, Thionville and Saarlouis. The position was so 
well chosen that Marlborough with his inferior force dared 
not risk an attack, and was constrained to remain in observa- 
tion in the valley of the Saar, awaiting reinforcements from 
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Germany ere he could commence the siege of Saarlouis. 
Meanwhile Villeroi, assuming the offensive in the Low 
Countries with 60,000 men, had advanced rapidly to the 
Meuse, captured Huy, occupied the town of Liege, and 
besieged the citadel. 

Overkirk, who had been entrusted with the defence of 
Holland, finding himself too weak to keep the field in face 
of the formidable hostile force, had been compelled to 
retreat to the entrenched lines round Maestricht. The French 
were evidently about to carry out a vigorous offensive cam- 
paign, and as the promised reinforcements failed to arrive, 
Marlborough found it necessary to abandon his projected 
invasion of France. When once his decision had been made, 
he acted with his usual promptitude, and in spite of the 
hopeless inefficiency of the transport, the Allies silently 
evacuated their camp after dark on the 17th June, and dis- 
regarding the pouring rain marched with such rapidity 
throughout the night, that their rear-guard was out of sight 
before dawn next morning. The retreat was so skilfully carried 
out, that until he saw the deserted camp on the following 
day, Villars had no idea of his opponent’s movement, and 
entirely lost touch of his army. Hoping to fall on Villeroi, 
ere the latter was aware that he had left the valley of the 
Moselle, Marlborough pushed forward by forced marches 
to join Overkirk, but the French marshal, hearing of the 
Allies’ movements, hastily abandoned his attempt to capture 
the citadel of Liege and fell back to his entrenched lines on 
the Meuse. 

The Allies effected their junction on the 2nd of July, and 
at once proceeded to invest Huy, which capitulated after a 
few days’ siege; but this minor success was promptly dis- 
counted, for d’Aubach, who had been left with a strong 
detachment to guard the supplies collected with such diffi- 
culty at Treves and Saarbruck, burnt his magazines and fled 
at the approach of a small hostile force. To make up for the 
time he had been forced to waste in the valley of the Moselle, 
owing to the failure of his allies to send their promised 
contingents, Marlborough determined to strike vigorously at 
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Villeroi, who lay in fancied security behind his formidable 
lines, stretching from Namur along the Mehaigne, Little 
Geete, Great Geete and the Demer to Antwerp. 

These lines, which had taken three years to complete, had 
been constructed with the greatest care; streams had been 
dammed to form inundations, redoubts covered the most 
vulnerable points, and the whole of the defences were armed 
with numerous guns of large calibre and garrisoned by 70,000 
men. 

Marlborough, however, was no slavish adherent to the 
then generally accepted theory of the impregnability of forti- 
fied lines, and thoroughly realised that, in spite of his 
opponent’s numerical superiority, it was impossible that he 
could be equally strong at all points. 

He decided, therefore, to deceive Villeroi as to the real 
point of attack by feints along his whole front, and then to 
mass his troops suddenly and break through his opponent’s 
line before the latter could concentrate to oppose him. The 
point selected for attack was near Tirlemont, on the Little 
Geete, where the lines were especially formidable. 

Crossing the Mehaigne on the 17th of July, Overkirk 
marched towards Namur, and Villeroi, at once falling into 
the trap, concentrated his forces to oppose him some twelve 
miles from the real point of attack. As soon as darkness had 
fallen, Marlborough moved from his camp preceded by the 
advance guard under Cadogan, who was accompanied by a 
thousand workmen with waggons carrying bridging materials, 
while during the night Overkirk, having successfully imposed 
on Villeroi, turned about and followed the main body. 

The thick fog, however, which covered the Allies’ move- 
ments caused their guides to lose their way, and the van- 
guard did not reach the castle of Wanghé, which formed a 
téte du pont at the entrance to the lines, until after daylight. 
The small garrison, consisting of some thirty men, was 
promptly chased across the bridge by the grenadiers, who 
hacked down the palisades with their axes and entered the 
main position at the heels of the fugitives. 

So full of enthusiasm were the troops that they waded 
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breast high through the river and scaled the entrenchments 
before the bridges had been completed ; they were followed 
by the cavalry who quickly filed across the hastily con- 
structed bridges, and the whole force was successfully con- 
centrated within the hostile lines. But the alarm had been given, 
and the Marquis d’Allegre, collecting every available man 
within reach, hastened to the spot with some 9,000 cavalry 
and infantry. Putting himself at the head of the Allied 
squadrons, Marlborough charged sword in hand, and after a 
desperate méliée, in which the Marquis d’Allegre was cap- 
tured and the Duke himself barely escaped being cut down 
by a French dragoon, the opposing horsemen were driven 
from the field and their infantry routed. 

Overkirk, whose men had marched hard all night, joined 
the main body, and shortly afterwards Villeroi, who had 
remained at Meerdorp during the hours of darkness anxiously 
expecting an attack, appeared with a strong force of cavalry, 
but finding the Allies drawn up inside the lines, the French 
general promptly retired, sending orders to his detachments 
to fall back across the Dyle and rendezvous at Louvain. 

Marlborough wished to take up the pursuit at once, but 
the Dutch generals stubbornly refused to move; the Allied 
cavalry, however, striking across country, caught up the 
French rear-guard and hustled them across the Dyle, captur- 
ing over a thousand prisoners. Luckily for his army, Villeroi 
had caused bridges to be constructed beforehand. These were 
now broken down, and Marlborough was forced to suspend 
operations for a day or two as the recent heavy rains had 
rendered the river impassable; but even when the weather 
cleared, it was some time before he could persuade the pro- 
crastinating Dutch deputies to consent to an attempt to force 
the line of the Dyle. Two detachments under Wirtemberg 
and Heukelom, moving off late in the evening of the 29th 
of July, secured the passage during the night, and by dawn 
next morning the Dutch, with the British in close support, 
were in position to commence their crossing. The Dutch 
generals, however, refused to advance, and when the Duke 
rode up to ascertain the cause of the delay, Slangenberg 
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burst into a torrent of violent remonstrance, and finally 
recalled Heukelom’s detachment. 

By this time the hostile troops had concentrated in con- 
siderable force, and the enterprise, at first so brilliantly 
successful, ended in failure owing to the deliberate obstruction 
and insubordination of the Dutch generals. Though bitterly 
disappointed, Marlborough glossed over their glaring dis- 
obedience of orders in his despatches, and set himself to 
obtain his object in a different way. 

After halting a few days to enable him to fill up his com- 
missariat waggons, he moved off to his left to turn the line 
of the Dyle. On arriving at Genappe he turned northward 
towards the forest of Soignies and finally went into camp — 
near Braine L’Alleud, close to the future battlefield of 
Waterloo. By his rapid march he had placed himself between 
his opponent’s army and France, forcing Villeroi either to 
fight a pitched battle or abandon Brussels, and as he carried 
supplies for six days in his waggons, the fact that he had 
cut himself adrift from his communications was of minor 
importance. 

As Villeroi had been joined by Marsin, who had Groene 
a large reinforcement with him from the army of the Rhine, 
the French general determined to risk a decisive battle and 
took up a position behind the Issche with his right resting on 
the forest of Soignies. 

Deciding to force the line of the river at once, Marl- 
borough detached his brother, Charles Churchill, with 12,000 
infantry to work through the forest and turn the French 
right, while he himself marched at daybreak on the 18th of 
August to attack the enemy’s position. He was forced to halt, 
however, to await the arrival of his artillery, as Slangenberg, 
in direct defiance of the Duke’s order, had blocked the road 
by placing his baggage in the centre of the column, and it 
was not until noon that the guns arrived on the scene. Marl- 
borough then requested the deputies to sanction an attack, 
but Slangenberg protested in the most insubordinate language 
that ‘it was simply murder and massacre,’ and by the time 
the generals and deputies had finished wrangling, the French 
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had reinforced their position, and the opportunity had been 
lost. The fruits of the Duke’s brilliant strategy had been 
once again wasted by the obstruction of Slangenberg and 
the deputies who, by deliberately wrecking their ally’s plans, 
enabled the French to extricate themselves from a most 
critical position. 

During the day the enemy strongly entrenched their 
position, and as the Dutch still obstinately refused to attack, 
even Marlborough’s exemplary patience gave out, and he 
retired in disgust to his former position. Enraged by Slangen- 
berg’s open insubordination and the deputies’ continual 
obstruction, he threatened to withdraw the British contin- 
gent altogether, and this at last brought the States General 
to their senses. The offending general was deprived of his 
command and the deputies censured, but the summer was now 
over and nothing remained to be done except to level the 
enemy’s lines between the Demer and the Mehaigne before 
putting the Allied army into winter quarters. 

In spite of the high hopes of success with which it had 
been commenced, the campaign of 1705 had ended in a com- 
plete fiasco. France had, to a great extent, recovered from 
the disasters of the previous year, and even to the incapable 
statesmen who directed the Allies’ policy, the cause of the 
failure was perfectly clear. The failure of Austria and the 
German princes to supply the stipulated number of troops 
had rendered Marlborough’s brilliant scheme for the invasion 
of France impossible, while his remarkable strategic and 
tactical abilities were powerless to achieve success, as his 
carefully laid plans were continually thwarted by the insub- 
ordination of the Dutch generals and the pig-headed 
opposition of their deputies. 

During the ensuing winter the Duke visited the courts of 
Vienna, Berlin and Hanover, in the hope of persuading the 
Allies to agree on some definite course of action, but their 
interests were too divergent, and Marlborough returned to 
England without having achieved any definite success. Dis- 
gusted with his selfish and incapable allies, he determined 
to abandon the Netherlands and transfer his army to northern 
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Italy, join Eugene in crushing Vendéme, and then invade 
France from the south, where he was sure of receiving some 
support from the Protestants of Languedoc. However, he 
was again doomed to disappointment, for the Prussian, 
Hanoverian and Danish governments refused to sanction the 
employment of their contingents in Italy, while the successes 
gained by Villars on the Upper Rhine alarmed the States 
General, and caused them to refuse to allow any of their 
troops to serve out of the Netherlands. 

Marlborough’s promising schemes were once again ruined 
by his fatuous allies, and reluctantly abandoning his enter- 
prise, he was forced to content himself with sending 10,000 
men to reinforce Eugene. 

The States General, badly frightened by his threat of with- 
drawing the British contingent, now proposed to allow him 
to choose the deputies to accompany the army, or to give 
them secret instructions to comply with his commands, and 
with this makeshift arrangement he was obliged to rest con- 
tent. After his heart-breaking experience of the previous 
year, however, he was most pessimistic as to the results of 
the campaign, and set out at the beginning of May to join the 
army assembled round Liege, as he himself expressed it, 
‘With a heavy heart and no prospect of doing anything con- 
siderable.’ But his depression was quickly banished by an 
unlooked-for blunder on the part of his opponent, who, with 
some 62,000 men was lying in cantonments round Louvain 
covered by the lines of the Dyle. 

Though Villeroi had received distinct orders not to com- 
mence operations until he had been joined by Marsin, who 
was on his way from the Rhine to reinforce him, the French 
leader formed the entirely erroneous idea that the Allies had 
not yet completed their concentration. 

Hearing that they were advancing towards Namur, he 
moved out of his entrenched lines with the object of crush- 
ing them in detail; but as a matter of fact the Allied force, 
in splendid condition after its winter’s rest, was fully pre- 
pared to take the field, and most anxious to meet the foe. 
Concentrating his army at Bilsen, near Maestricht, Marl- 
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borough moved southward towards Borchleon at the end of 
May. Before he could commence operations, however, he 
had to arrange for the payment of the Danish auxiliaries in 
the Dutch service, as they refused to take part in the cam- 
paign until they had received their arrears of pay; this 
difficulty was speedily settled, and the gallant Danes, after 
a magnificent forced march, joined the army just in time to 
take part in the general advance. 

Shortly after 1 a.m. on the morning of Whit-Sunday, the 
23rd of May, Cadogan, the Quartermaster-General of the 
Allied army, rode forward from Borchleon with an escort 
of 600 men to lay out a camp for the main body near the 
village of Ramillies, situated some two miles from the bridge 
over the River Mehaigne, on the road from Louvain to 
Namur. 

Pushing forward through the misty rain which enveloped 
the low-lying plains of Brabant, the vanguard had arrived 
within five or six miles of their destination, when from the 
hill of Meedorp, Cadogan noticed that the heights above 
Ramillies were occupied by the enemy’s troops. 

He immediately reported the fact to Marlborough who, 
accompanied by Overkirk, at once rode forward to recon- 
noitre. Shortly after 10 a.m., the sun shone out brilliantly, 
the mist rolled away, and the whole French army, over 
60,000 strong, appeared moving into position on the heights 
above Ramillies. As the main body of the Allies was toiling 
laboriously along the muddy roads, with their guns sinking 
up to their axle-trees every few hundred yards, Marlborough 
halted the heads of his columns to allow the men to close 
up. Meanwhile Villeroi, whose patrols had warned him of 
his opponent’s approach, was rapidly forming his line of 
battle in a position which he had seen the hump-backed Duke 
of Luxemburg, one of the ablest of the French leaders, 
deliberately reject some ten years previously.’ 

Believing that the Allies were moving against Namur, 
Villeroi determined to check their advance on the plateau 
enclosed between the head waters of the Great and Little 


1 Fortescue’s ‘History of the British Army,’ vol. i. p. 467. 
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Geete and the River Mehaigne, and which, though only 
rising slightly above the surrounding country, formed the 
highest point in the level plains of Brabant. His position 
formed a rough crescent some four miles in extent, 
as the villages of L’Autre Eglise and Taviers on the extreme 
left and right flank respectively were some distance in 
advance of Ramillies and Offuz, in the centre of the line. The 
bulk of the cavalry was drawn up on the open down between 
Taviers and Ramillies, though a strong detachment of 
mounted troops was stationed in rear of the left section of 
the line, the villages were held by strong bodies of infantry, 
and the greater portion of the artillery was massed in front 
of the centre of the position. Franquinaise, about a mile in 
front of Taviers, was held as an advance post, and the 
cottages and hedges round the village were lined by skirm- 
ishers. At first sight the position appeared a remarkably 
strong one, the flanks well secured, the right resting on 
Taviers and the Mehaigne, and the left protected by the 
marshy ground round L’Autre Eglise, while the villages of 
Ramillies and Offuz, lying about a mile apart, formed a 
strong point d’appui in the centre. But Marlborough, with 
his unerring tactical coup d’@il, at once recognised the weak 
points of the position and the faulty disposition of his 
opponent’s troops. The left wing, behind the marsh at the 
source of the Little Geete, was immovable, and could be 
safely ignored, the key of the position, the high ground round 
the tomb of Ottomond, was occupied by mounted troops 
almost entirely unsupported by infantry, while the right wing 
at Taviers was to a great extent isolated ; but more important 
still, the whole line was concave, which would enable the 
Allied general to mass his troops at a given point more 
rapidly than his opponent could. 

The Duke, who thoroughly realised the enormous 
advantage of concentrating superior numbers at the critical 
point, intended to feint at his opponent’s left and, if pos- 
sible, force him to strengthen that flank, then to make the 
decisive attack against the hostile right and centre. 

The batteries came into action soon after 1 o’clock, but 
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it was not until more than an hour later that the main 
body of the Allied army, marching in eight columns, reached 
the field and deployed on the line Bonef-Foulz. They were 
to a certain extent hidden from view by the high ground 
south of the latter village, and the whole extent of the front 
was under two and a haif miles. Foulz was occupied, and 
heavy columns of infantry advanced against the hostile 
position round L’Autre Eglise, the result being as Marl- 
borough had intended, that his opponent, seriously alarmed 
by the threat against his flank hastened thither in person, 
and even withdrew troops from his right and centre to 
reinforce what he imagined to be the critical point. Ascend- 
ing the slope, the first line of the Allies deployed on the 
crest opposite their opponents’ left, and their artillery opened 
a heavy fire, while the remainder of the infantry, forming 
column of route, moved off under cover of the rising ground 
to take up their appointed positions opposite the French 
right and centre. 

While Marlborough’s feint had been so successful in 
riveting Villeroi’s attention to his left, the battle had com- 
menced in earnest on the opposite flank, where Wertmiiller’s 
four Dutch battalions had already succeeded in driving 
their opponents out of the village of Franquinaise. Then, 
regardless of the biting fire of the hostile skirmishers lining 
the hedges and ditches, they pressed eagerly forward to close 
with the strong body of French infantry drawn up in front 
of Taviers. Realising that he had been completely out- 
generalled, Villeroi hastily sent reinforcements to his isolated 
right wing, and 14 squadrons of dragoons, arriving in the 
nick of time, managed to dismount and join their infantry 
in the fierce struggle raging round the village. The Duke of 
Wirtemberg, bringing up his Danish hussars unobserved 
along the bank of the Mehaigne, suddenly fell on the extreme 
right of the hostile line, and driving the dismounted dragoons 
and infantry from the field in confusion, followed up his 
success by cutting to pieces a couple of Swiss battalions, who 
were advancing to their support. The Dutch infantry, 
encouraged by his success, carried the village at the point of 
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the bayonet in gallant style, but were checked by the Mus- 
keteers of the Guard, the pick of the French Household 
Cavalry, who had advanced to support their hard-pressed 
infantry. 

However Overkirk, with his Dutch and German squadrons 
was close at hand, and ordering his trumpets to sound the 
charge, he dashed at the Musketeers and threw their first 
line into confusion. The second line, however, stood firm, 
and seizing their opportunity, fell on their opponents before 
they could reform their ranks after their charge, and drove 
them back into some marshy ground some distance in rear. 
Marlborough’s quick eye at once noted the overthrow of the 
Allied cavalry and, calling up every available squadron 
from the right and centre, he hastened to the point of danger. 
In his eagerness to reach his hard-pressed left wing, Marl- 
borough recklessly exposed himself, and narrowly escaped 
capture by a party of French dragoons. His horse was shot 
under him, and as he was mounting another a cannon ball 
carried off the head of Colonel Bingham, his military secre- 
tary, who was holding his stirrup. The Duke managed, how- 
ever to extricate himself from the confused mélée and was 
quickly joined by Murray and Argyle, who had hastened to 
the spot with a strong body of fresh troops. Putting himself 
at the head of these reinforcements, Marlborough led them 
in a desperate charge against the Musketeers, who were 
driven from the field after a short but fiercely contested 
struggle. Following up their success, the Allied cavalry swept 
irresistibly forward on to the high ground south-west of 
Ramillies, driving the French Household cavalry, infantry 
and dragoons before them as far as the tomb of Ottomond. 

While the battle had been raging fiercely round Taviers, 
Schultz, deploying his German battalions, had launched his 
attack against the strongly held village of Ramillies which 
formed the centre of the French line. 

A formidable array of guns had been massed in front of 
the village, and the scarlet coats of the regiments of Lord 
Clare, Lee and Dorrington, appearing among the houses and 
gardens betokened the presence of the famous Irish brigade, 
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and foreshadowed a desperate resistance. Advancing with 
twelve battalions in column of companies in the first line, 
followed by a strong reserve, the Allies came under a deadly 
fire from the hostile guns as they approached the village, but 
though great gaps were torn in their ranks, the well-trained 
infantry steadily continued their advance. 

After a fierce struggle in which both sides lost heavily, 
they succeeded in establishing themselves in the cottages and 
gardens on the outskirts of the village, but for some time were 
unable to make any further progress. Their supports closed 
up, and surging forward through the dense canopy of smoke, 

they forced their way into the village, and after a desperate 
hand-to-hand fight, in which Lord Clare’s Irish greatly 
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distinguished themselves, they drove out their opponents. 
With their ranks still somewhat disordered by their fierce 
struggle among the houses and gardens, the Allies endeav- 
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oured to follow their adversaries up the slope west of 
Ramillies, but were checked by Count Maffei, who charged 
them vigorously at the head of the Elector of Cologne’s 
Guards. At the same moment the French Horse Guards, 
coming up at the gallop, struck fiercely at their flank, and 
reeling under the shock, the gallant infantry, after a desperate 
effort to hold their ground, were hurled back to the village 
in confusion. 

Help, however, was close at hand, for Marlborough, fresh 
from his success at Taviers, wheeled his squadrons to the 
right, and falling suddenly on the flank of the victorious 
French troops, threw them into hopeless confusion. Count 
Maffei was captured and the Allied infantry, which had been 
rallied after their repulse, bursting from the village with 
exultant cheers completed the victory by driving their 
opponents up the slope in rear of Ramillies, after a furious 
struggle with some troops who had been sent by Villeroi to 
their support. 

By half-past six the French right and centre had been 
crowded into a confused mass on to the plateau round the 
tomb of Ottomond, but they were picked troops, and though 
hopelessly outnumbered by Marlborough’s brilliant general- 
ship, they continued to offer a dogged resistance. 

The Allies had also fallen into unavoidable disorder, horse 
and foot were hopelessly mingled together in the open space 
between Ramillies and the tomb of Ottomond, and while 
Marlborough was endeavouring to restore order, his 
opponent made one last bid for victory. Holding L’Autre 
Eglise and Offuz, Villeroi attempted to form a fresh right 
wing, extending from the latter village to Geest Gorompont 
on the Great Geete, and almost at right angles to his original 
line of battle. But he had been so eager to get his troops 
into position in the morning, that he had ignored all thought 
of retreat, and had allowed the whole of his vast collection 
of transport and baggage to remain close in rear of the 
centre of his line. 

This oversight was destined to cost him dear and ruin his 
last possible chance of saving the battle, for his cavalry, 
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moving from the left of the position, were thrown into com- 
plete disorder by the mass of carts and waggons through 
which they had to make their way, and the confusion spread 
rapidly among the rest of the troops on the plateau. 

Promptly remedying the disorder in the ranks of the Allies, 
Marlborough had massed the bulk of his mounted troops on 
the plateau just north of the tomb of Ottomond, and seeing 
that the moment to complete his victory had arrived, he 
determined to use every available man to drive home his 
advantage. 

The British battalions which since the commencement of 
the action had remained in observation of the enemy’s left, 
behind the long line of the Allies’ guns in action on the high 
ground south of Foulz, had become heartily weary of their 
role of spectators. For nearly four hours they had remained 
idle, eagerly awaiting the order to advance, and at last their 
chance had arrived. Rapidly descending the slope, they 
struggled through the marsh bordering the Little Geete, 
forded the river and bursting into Offuz with a triumphant 
cheer, drove their demoralised opponents headlong from the 
village. 

Striving gallantly to cover the retreat, the Regiment du 
Roi lost their ‘King’s Colour,’ and were cut to pieces by a 
furious charge delivered by Lord John Hay at the head of 
his Scots Greys. Meanwhile Marlborough, seeing that the 
critical moment had arrived, ordered his trumpets and bugles 
to sound the charge, and at the head of his massed squad- 
rons, swept forward in irresistible might to complete his 
victory. The Elector of Bavaria made a brave but futile effort 
to cover the retreat of the infantry from L’Autre Eglise by 
advancing with his cuirassiers, but his men were ridden down 
by Wood’s squadrons, and he himself narrowly escaped 
capture. Seeing themselves left without support, the French 
infantry, casting away their arms, fled in wild panic towards 
the Louvain road, hotly pursued by the Allied troopers, 
while on the opposite flank some squadrons attempting to 
charge, were driven into the marshes bordering the Mehaigne 
and cut to pieces by the Danish. hussars. 
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Meanwhile Marlborough, at the head of his formidable 
force of cavalry, swept over the field like a whirlwind, scat- 
tering the isolated bodies of horse and foot which hopelessly 
endeavoured to check his advance. 

Several battalions, which had commenced their retreat 
earlier in the afternoon, were retiring in excellent order, but 
the Allied cavalry, pressing their pursuit with relentless 
vigour, caught them up, and charging through their ranks, 
sabred the wretched fugitives almost without resistance. 

Darkness brought no respite to the stricken army, for 
Marlborough was determined to give them no chance of 
rallying and urged on the pursuit throughout the night, 
only halting his wearied infantry at dawn after they had 
covered fifteen miles and were within sight of the spires of 
Louvain, while Orkney’s troopers only drew rein after they 
had hunted the wretched fugitives up to the very gates of 
the city. 

The Allies who had brought just under 60,000 men into 
the field, paid a by no means excessive price for their brilliant 
and decisive victory, as their casualties amounted to some 
1,100 killed and 2,500 wounded. 

The French losses, however, had been much heavier, 
amounting in all to 8,000 of whom about 4,000 had been 
killed in the battle and during the pursuit, while the remainder 
had been wounded ; moreover 50 guns, 80 stand of colours 
and all their baggage fell into the hands of the victors. 

Ramillies was a typical ‘encounter battle,’ in which neither 
commander had time for a prolonged reconnaisance, and the 
promptitude with which Marlborough made his plans and 
the skill with which he took advantage of his opponent’s 
mistakes, stamped him as a leader of the highest ability. 

Posting the British contingent and the greater part of his 
artillery on the high ground south of Foulz, he held the 
French left to its position, and thus, though slightly weaker 
than his opponent, was able to mass superior numbers against 
the hostile right and centre. The skill with which he used his 
large force of mounted troops as a mobile reserve, and several 
times brought them into action at the critical moment, is 
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also most remarkable ; in fact the battle was a great personal 
triumph for the Allied commander. 

In spite of the fact that the French were not finally over- 
thrown until late in the evening, and that his men were 
wearied by a long march to the field of battle, the vigour 
with which he carried out the tactical pursuit was phenom- 
enal. The marching power displayed by the Allies at the 
commencement of the campaign was also most remarkable, 
for starting at dawn on the 23rd of May, they covered a 
distance of fifteen miles, took part in a fiercely contested 
action, and then completed a forced march of another fifteen 
miles before daybreak on the 24th, in spite of the fact that 
the roads were ankle-deep in mud. Villeroi and the Elector 
of Bavaria, panic-stricken by their defeat, determined to 
abandon Louvain, and the Walloons in the French service 
were so impressed by the result of the battle, and the hurried 
flight from the city, that no less than 7,000 deserted, some 
joining the Allies, but the majority returning to their homes. 
The French army fell back in a hopeless state of disorganisa- 
tion and finally took up its position behind the Scheldt, while 
Marlborough, leaving a small detachment to hold Louvain, 
marched on Brussels, which at once surrendered. Mechlin 
opened its gates to the Allies, and the population of Brabant, 
which had no particular love for the French rule, willingly 
furnished supplies. After a halt of a couple of days at 
Brussels, Marlborough advanced to Ghent, and the Elector, 
who was lying near the latter city with part of the beaten 
army, hastily retired, while Villeroi, seized with panic, 
abandoned the line of the Scheldt and fell back to the French 
frontier. Ghent and Bruges surrendered without resistance, 
Oudenarde expelled its French garrison, while the great 
fortress of Antwerp, which was held by a mixed force of 
French and Walloons, capitulated on condition that the 
former were allowed to join Villeroi. In less than three weeks 
from the commencement of the campaign, Marlborough had 
gained possession of by far the larger half of the Spanish 
Netherlands, and driven the French army, in hopeless con- 
fusion, behind their own frontier. 
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Overkirk with a large force besieged Ostend, while a 
British squadron blockaded the town, and aided by the fire 
of the warships, the siege made such progress that, after an 
unsuccessful sortie, de la Motte was forced to surrender. 
Menin, situated in the low-lying country, which could be 
flooded at will, was next invested, and in spite of the delay 
caused by the inundations, was carried by assault towards 
the end of August, when a large number of prisoners, fifty 
heavy guns and an immense quantity of stores fell into the 
hands of the Allies. Vendéme, who had been hurriedly 
brought from Piedmont to check Marlborough’s progress, 
managed to collect a considerable force which, augmented by 
strong reinforcements drawn from the Rhine, amounted to 
nearly 90,000 men. Though the covering force under Marl- 
borough, exclusive of the detachments engaged in siege 
operations, numbered only some 50,000 strong, the French 
troops were so dispirited by their recent disasters, that even 
the able and courageous Vend6éme dared not risk a pitched 
battle. 

He was forced to witness the reduction of the Flemish 
fortresses, and eventually retired behind the Lys and the 
Deule, to a position covering the great barrier city of Lille, 
which he imagined would be his opponent’s next objective. 
Marlborough, however, determined to take advantage of the 
drought to lay siege to Dendermonde, a strong fortress situ- 
ated at the junction of the Scheldt and Dender, and which 
from the ease with which the surrounding country could be 
flooded, was impregnable except in the very driest weather. 
Ath, a small but exceedingly important fortress, situated at 
the junction of the roads from Lille and Valenciennes to 
Brussels, was next besieged by Overkirk, Marlborough 
meanwhile driving back Vendédme, who had advanced to 
its relief. The Allied commander was most anxious to cap- 
ture Mons, one of the most important fortresses guarding 
the French frontier, before the end of the campaign, but 
the Dutch stolidly refused to supply the necessary stores and 
ammunition, so the great Duke was most reluctantly forced 
to abandon his project. In the hope of tempting Vendéme to 
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risk a battle, he advanced towards the French lines, but as 
his opponent was obviously determined not to fight until he 
had restored the morale of his thoroughly disorganised army, 
Marlborough ordered Overkirk to place the Allies in winter 
quarters. The results of the brilliant campaign, which by 
the way had been gained at very little cost to the Allies, had 
been stupendous; Villeroi’s army had not only been decis- 
ively defeated, but had been so completely disorganised that 
it was unable to keep the field, while Flanders, with its 
innumerable fortresses and inexhaustible supplies of food 
and forage, had been wrested from the French. 

Moreover the brilliant success of the operations in the 
Netherlands had produced a marvellous effect in every part 
of the theatre of war ; on the Rhine, Villars had been checked 
in his victorious career, and with his army reduced by the 
large drafts he was forced to send to the Low Countries, 
had been too weak to carry out his plan of assuming a 
vigorous offensive in the heart of Germany. In northern Italy, 
the withdrawal of Vendéme to oppose Marlborough in the 
Netherlands was the signal for Eugene to assume the offen- 
sive, and completely outgeneralling his opponents, he relieved 
Turin, routed the French, and regained practically the whole 
of Piedmont for the Emperor. 

Altogether the year 1706 had been a most glorious one 
for the ‘Grand Alliance,’ and if only the confederates could 
be persuaded to make use of their resources, and give their 
two great leaders a free hand, it seemed that Louis XIV. 
would be hard put to it to defend his own frontiers in the 
ensuing campaign. 
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The Campaign of 1707-1708 


DURING the winter following the campaign of 1706, the 
position of France appeared almost hopeless ; her commerce 
had been ruined, agriculture crippled by the ceaseless drain 
of her manhood caused by the five years of war, the treasury 
was practically bankrupt, and even the proud spirit of Louis 
XIV. humbled. Overtures for peace were made, but refused 
by the Allies, who considered the terms unsatisfactory, and 
preferred to continue the war rather than patch up a hollow 
truce which would give France breathing time and a chance 
to reorganise her resources. The extraordinary successes 
obtained during the preceding campaign were almost respon- 
sible for the breaking up of the Alliance, for the confederates, 
imagining that France was hopelessly crippled, commenced’ 
to quarrel among themselves over the partition of the Spanish 
possessions. 

The Dutch were determined to obtain the Flemish fort- 
resses as a bulwark against future French aggression, though 
they rightly belonged to the Empire; and Louis XIV., well 
aware of this fact, entered into secret negotiations with the 
States General in the hope of detaching Holland from her 
allies. 

In recognition of his valuable services, the Emperor 
offered Marlborough the viceroyalty of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, but though the British government cordially approved 
of the arrangement, the Dutch bitterly opposed it, and rather 
than risk wrecking the Alliance, the Duke refused the appoint- 
ment which carried with it a salary of £60,000 per annum. 
The conquered territory was eventually administered by a 
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mixed tribunal, which, however, by its misgovernment drove 
the important cities of Ghent and Bruges to revolt in the 
following year. A violent quarrel also broke out between 
the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy, both of whom laid 
claim to the Spanish possessions in northern Italy ; the former 
wished to use the Allied forces to capture Naples, while the 
latter demanded that the Imperial troops should be employed 
to consolidate and protect his own dominions. So bitter did 
the quarrel become that the Emperor entered into a compact 
with Louis XIV. guaranteeing the neutrality of northern 
Italy, in order to carry out his designs with a free hand. 

The situation was further complicated by the arrival of 
Charles XII. of Sweden and his victorious army at Dresden, 
which seriously alarmed the Emperor and German princes. 
Louis XIV. did his utmost to bring the Swedish monarch 
into the field as an ally of France, and only the wonderful 
tact and great diplomatic ability of Marlborough, who visited 
Dresden during the spring, averted the threatened alliance 
which would have been the deathblow to the confederate’s 
cause. Marlborough and Eugene had intended to follow up 
the advantages gained in the previous campaign by assuming 
a vigorous offensive, and had arranged to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country by invading France from both Flanders 
and Piedmont. However, Vendéme had opened the campaign 
early in May by advancing with a force just under 80,000 
strong, and taken up a position near Sombref, menacing 
Brussels. Marlborough at once collecting some 65,000 men, 
marched to Soignies, and everything pointed to a decisive 
battle at the commencement of the campaign; but though 
they had already sanctioned an engagement, the deputies, 
acting on an order received from the States General, changed 
their minds and absolutely refused to allow the Dutch 
troops to take part in the attack. Thoroughly disgusted with 
his allies, but too weak to carry out his scheme without their 
support, the Duke was reluctantly forced to adopt a purely 
defensive rdle, while Vendéme, who had no intention of 
risking a battle except on the most favourable terms, set 
himself carefully to strengthen his position. 


As Marlborough could not, and Vendéme would not, risk 
a decisive battle, the rival armies remained stationary, the 
leaders carefully watching each other, and each hoping that 
his opponent, by making a false move, would offer a favour- 
able opportunity for attack. 

A fresh quarrel had meanwhile broken out between the 
Emperor and the King of Sweden, which forced the Duke to 
proceed to the latter’s camp. and taxed his abilities to the 
uttermost to adjust; in fact it was not until the end of 
summer that a definite agreement between the two monarchs 
was concluded, and danger of Swedish intervention removed. 

In the hope of achieving some decisive success in the 
Netherlands before winter put an end to the campaign, 
Marlborough recommenced operations in the beginning of 
August by crossing the Dyle and advancing to Genappe, 
intending to attack the French army encamped at Gombleux. 

His opponent, however, promptly fell back towards Mons, 
and though closely followed by the Allies, Vendéme making 
a rapid forced march, succeeded in reaching his entrenched 
camp under the guns of the city without molestation, though 
his army was much exhausted by its exertions, and dispirited 
at its hasty retreat before the Allies. Heavy rains now set 
in, rendering all movement impossible for nearly a fortnight, 
and though Marlborough had not succeeded in defeating his 
opponent, the latter’s hasty retreat had clearly shown that 
the French army was unwilling to hazard the result of a 
battle. As soon as the weather cleared, the Allies advanced 
to Ath on their way to Mons, but as their opponents had 
meanwhile fallen back to the line of the Scheldt, they followed 
them and took up a position at Helchin, menacing the 
enemy’s line of retreat. The French then entirely abandoned 
the Scheldt and retired to their strongly-entrenched camp 
under the guns of Lille, and as the Allies’ heavy artillery was 
far in rear, and the commencement of the autumnal rains 
threatened to put a stop to all military operations, Marl- 
borough decided to put the army into winter quarters at 
once. 

The campaign of 1707, at the commencement of which 
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the Allies had seemed certain to complete their triumphs of 
the previous year, had ended in a series of disasters in every 
part of the vast theatre of war. 

In Spain their defeat at Almanza had crushed their hopes 
for ever, while Eugene’s incursion into southern France and 
attempt to capture Toulon had ended in a most disastrous 
failure. On the Rhine, the Imperialists had been driven from 
their lines at Stolhofen, which had been supposed to be 
impregnable, and after ravaging the Palatinate with fire and 
sword in revenge for the treatment meted out to Bavaria 
three years before, Villars had marched his victorious army 
into the valley of the Danube. 

In the Netherlands the campaign had dragged to a close 
without any definite result being obtained. Marlborough had 
been forced to forgo his only chance of gaining a decisive 
victory by the fatuous opposition of the deputies, and 
Vendéme could congratulate himself on having kept the 
field throughout the summer without having been compelled 
to risk a pitched battle. 

The intrigues of the great Duke’s political enemies were 
already beginning to bear fruit in England, and the States 
General, fully aware that his fall would be the prelude to the 
collapse of the Grand Alliance, were seriously thinking 
of making terms with the French monarch, ere they were left 
to oppose him single-handed. When Marlborough returned to 
England in November, a violent outcry was raised both in and 
out of Parliament; he was held responsible for the disaster at 
Almanza, for Eugene’s failure before Toulon, and for the 
victories of the French arms in Germany, as well as for the 
want of success of the Allies in the Netherlands. 

The truth was that the country, whose hopes of an 
advantageous peace had been raised by the brilliant triumphs 
of the campaign of 1706, was bitterly disappointed by the 
heavy expenditure rendered necessary by the continuance of 
the war, as well as with the selfish conduct of the Emperor, 
and doubtful policy of the States General. 

Harley and St. John skilfully fanned the flame ; many of 
the Whigs plainly showed their dissatisfaction, and the 
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national discontent became so obvious that Marlborough and 
Godolphin threatened to resign. 

Elated by his successes in the late campaign, and fully 
cognisant of the state of affairs in England, Louis XIV. made 
the most energetic preparations for the resumption of the 
campaign in the Netherlands. Vendéme, who, much to his 
annoyance, was joined by the Duke of Burgundy, found him- 
self at the head of a force consisting of just under 100,000 
men, while the Duke of Berwick, fresh from his triumphs in 
the Spanish peninsula, was brought in to command the army 
of the Lower Rhine, some 35,000 strong. 

Marlborough was most anxious to obtain an early and 
decisive success in order to silence, for a time at all events, the 
campaign of calumny organised by his political opponents in 
England, and meeting Eugene at The Hague in April, he 
elaborated a scheme which promised the most far-reaching 
results. France was to be simultaneously invaded by the 
Allied army from Brabant and by the Imperial forces 
moving down the valley of the Moselle, the united 
armies were then to move against Venddéme, and force 
him to accept battle, while the Elector of Hanover was to 
hold the Duke of Berwick to his position on the Rhine. How- 
ever, the Duke’s carefully thought-out scheme met with the 
usual opposition, for George of Hanover, who was jealous of 
Eugene, was dissatisfied with the rdle allotted to him, and 
the States General threatened to conclude a separate peace 
with the French monarch; moreover the great Flemish cities, 
irritated by the misgovernment of the mixed tribunals, were 
seething with discontent, as the Allies were shortly destined 
to discover. Concentrating his army south of the River Haine, 
Venddme, whose orders were to assume the offensive, but 
to avoid risking a general action as far as possible, advanced 
at the end of May towards the forest of Soignies, whence he 
could threaten Brussels and the other important cities of 
southern Brabant. Marlborough at once concentrated a force 
of over 70,000 men at Hal, and sent an urgent message to 
Eugene, requesting him to join him as soon as possible, but 
as usual, the contingents furnished by the German princes 
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were late, and Eugene was forced to await their arrival at 
the rendezvous before commencing his march to join his 
colleague. 

The French then moved to their right to threaten Louvain, 
but Marlborough anticipated them by making a forced march 
to the Dyle. A considerable period of inaction followed, and 
then Vendéme, who had been busily engaged in negotiating 
with the malcontents in the Flemish cities, suddenly broke up 
his camp and moved rapidly towards Hal. Bruges and Ghent, 
the latter city containing the Allies’ park of heavy artillery, 
opened their gates to the French detachments and Vendéme 
scored the first trick of the campaign. Marlborough marched 
at once to bring his opponent to action, but the latter rapidly 
transferred his army across the Senne and Dender, finally 
taking up his position at Alost whence he could cover the 
siege of the citadel of Ghent, threaten Brussels, and interrupt 
the Allies’ communications. By his successful coup he had 
secured the command of the Bruges-Ostend canal and also 
obtained possession of the line of the Scheldt and Lys. He 
was aware that Oudenarde was in a bad state of defence 
and feebly garrisoned, so to complete his triumph, he deter- 
mined to capture that important fortress by a coup de main. 
In face of this pressing danger, Marlborough acted with the 
greatest promptitude, taking post at Assche to cover Brussels, 
which had been thrown into a state of wild panic by the 
French successes, and ordering Lord Chandos to collect every 
available man from the neighbouring garrisons and throw 
himself into Oudenarde. 

Consequently when Venddme appeared before the town, 
he found that it was too strongly held to be taken by assault, 
and determining to proceed with its reduction in due form, 
he ordered up his heavy guns from Tournai and prepared to 
take up a position at Lessines to cover the siege. 

Marlborough was so worried by the untoward course of 
events that he fell into a violent fever, but in spite of his 
physician’s orders refused to leave the army, and fortunately 
was able to count on the invaluable assistance of the gallant 
Overkirk, on whose loyalty in the critical state of affairs he 
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could absolutely rely. Meanwhile Eugene, whose force was 
at last complete, was advancing by rapid marches towards the 
decisive point, but finding that his army could not possibly 
arrive in time, he pushed forward at the head of his cavalry 
as far as Maestricht, and as even they would be unable to 
join the Allies before the expected battle, he rode forward 
with a small escort and reached the camp on the 7th of July. 
The arrival of his brilliant colleague, even without his army, 
was a great delight to Marlborough, who had determined to 
attack the French at once, and Eugene thoroughly approved 
of the plan, which was to strike at the enemy‘s communica- 
tions and forestall them by seizing the position at Lessines ; 
thus the Allies would interpose between their opponents and 
France, and also compel them to fight with their backs to the 
Scheldt. 

’ Before dawn on the 9th of July, the Allied army, amount- 
ing to 80,000 men, moved from their camp and followed 
Cadogan, who with a strong advance guard had pushed 
forward to construct bridges over the Dender and seize the 
position at Lessines. Halting at noon, the army resumed its 
advance after a few hours’ rest, and, thanks to the wonderful 
marching powers of the troops, succeeded in occupying the 
position just as the enemy’s vedettes appeared in sight. 
Vend6me, who was bitterly chagrined at having been out- 
manceuvred and outmarched, now determined to fall back 
to the Scheldt, which he intended to cross at Gavre, some 
six miles below Oudenarde. 

Marlborough at once followed, determined to raise the 
siege, and if possible force his opponent to accept battle 
while his army was disordered by its retreat across the 
Scheldt. At daybreak on the 11th of July, Cadogan pushed 
forward with a large force of cavalry supported by a body 
of infantry, in all some 11,000 strong, and throwing six tem- 
porary bridges across the river immediately below Ouden- 
arde, took up his position about a mile north of the town. 

The ground on which the battle was about to take place 
was enclosed between the Scheldt, the Norken rivulet and 
the high ground to the westward. on which the village of 
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Oycke was situated. The undulating ‘terrain’ was studded 
with villages and cut up by banks and hedges forming the 
boundaries of the highly cultivated fields, while two small 
streams, uniting near the village of Schaerken, flowed past 
Eyne into the Scheldt. 

Shortly after 11 a.m. the French advance guard under the 
Marquis de Biron, which had crossed the Scheldt at Gavre 
and was marching, with its foragers scouring the country, 
entirely unaware of the proximity of the enemy, suddenly 
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became aware of the presence of their opponents on the 
northern bank of the river. Immediately reporting the fact to 
his chief, de Biron advanced to the village of Eyne and per- 
ceived the whole of Cadogan’s infantry drawn up some 
distance to the southward, while a strong body of Prussian 
cavalry, which had been led forward at the gallop by Marl- 
borough in person, was already crossing the bridges over the 
Scheldt. Riding forward to reconnoitre, Vendéme saw that 
the bulk of his opponent’s army was still some considerable 
distance from the river, and he at once decided to oppose the 
crossing by occupying the villages of Heurne, Eyne, Bevere 
and Mooreghem in force. The Duke of Burgundy, however, 
decided to take up a position considerably farther to the 
rear, extending from Asper to Warreghem on the heights of 
Huyse, and promptly countermanded Vendéme’s orders. 

The friction already existing between the two French com- 
manders was naturally intensified by Burgundy’s interference, 
and in the ensuing confusion seven battalions and some 
squadrons of cavalry took up their position at Eyne, while 
the remainder of the army, some 85,000 strong, formed upon 
the high ground in rear of the Noérken rivulet. 

Cadogan opened the action by sending Sabine’s infantry 
brigade across the stream to make a frontal attack on Eyne 
and followed with the other two brigades in support, while 
the cavalry, crossing higher up, took up their position in rear 
of the village to cut off their opponent’s retreat. Sabine’s 
brigade, composed of the 8th, 18th, 23rd and the 27th Regi- 
ments, pressed home their attack with vigour, but their 
opponents, disheartened by the hopeless position in which 
they found themselves, offered but a feeble resistance, and 
three battalions were speedily captured, while the other four 
were broken and dispersed. The French squadrons stationed 
in rear of the village, already demoralised by the overthrow 
of their infantry, made a short stand, but were speedily 
routed and driven back across the Nérken by the Allied 
cavalry, among whom was Prince George of Hanover, fight- 
ing with his usual gallantry. This minor disaster convinced 
the French commanders that a battle had now become inevit- 
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able; and the misunderstanding between them rapidly 
increased. The Duke of Burgundy wished to continue the 
march towards Ghent, but Venddéme justly pointed out that 
it was too late, as the heads of the hostile columns were 
already crossing the river. The former then maintained that 
he had only halted at Vendéme’s express wish ; but the latter 
retorted that he had intended to dispute the crossing, not to 
take a position two miles in rear of the river. Eventually the 
Duke of Burgundy decided to await attack in his position on 
the heights of Huyse and ordered sixteen squadrons to 
advance, but immediately countermanded the order. The 
French horsemen, however, daunted by the sight of the 
Prussian cavalry drawn up behind the stream near Diepen- 
beck, had already retired to the open ground in the neighbour- 
hood of the mill of Royeghem. While these purposeless 
manceuvres were taking place the Allies’ columns were toiling 
forward towards the Scheldt and some of the infantry had 
already crossed the river. 

Shortly after 4 o’clock the Duke of Burgundy, becoming 
impatient, ordered forward the right wing and part of the 
centre, and Vend6éme instructed the left wing to join in the 
advance ; but Burgundy again interfered and ordered them 
to halt and entrench their position. 

Carefully watching his opponent’s hesitating movements, 
Mariborough clearly foresaw that the full force of the French 
attack would fall on the extreme left of the Allies’ line and 
took prompt measures to reinforce the threatened flank. Two 
Prussian regiments from Cadogan’s force were pushed for- 
ward to hold the villages of Groenwald and Herlhem, and 
twelve more battalions were hurried to their support, while 
Argyle, who had just crossed the Scheldt, was ordered to 
place his twenty battalions in support round the village of 
Schaerken. The British and Prussian squadrons were stationed 
in the second line, the former on the high ground south of 
Bevere and the latter near Heurne, and nothing more could 
be done until the remainder of the Allied troops reached the 
field of battle. 

Promptly as Marlborough had made his dispositions to 
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resist the threatened onslaught, the storm burst before his 
men could reach their allotted positions. Crossing the 
Norken and advancing rapidly, but in perfect order, thirty 
battalions, composed of the flower of the French infantry, 
furiously attacked the two regiments holding Herlhem and 
Groenwald, but though hopelessly outnumbered and driven 
from the former village, the gallant Prussians clung desper- 
ately to the banks and hedges until the remainder of 
Cadogan’s battalions arrived to support them. Argyle’s men 
followed and prolonged the line as far south as the village 
of Shaerken, and a fiercely contested hand-to-hand contest 
raged among the hedges and enclosures. 

Pressing forward with the greatest gallantry and élan, the 
French infantry, extending to their right, continually out- 
flanked their opponents, and after a sharp struggle seized 
the villages of Barwaen and Banlancy. 

Realising the critical position of affairs in this quarter of 
the field, Marlborough handed over the command of the 
right wing to Eugene and, ordering Count Lottum to sup- 
port him with twenty battalions, he himself hastened to the 
point of danger. Encouraged by their great leader’s presence, 
the staunch Dutch and Hanoverian battalions strove desper- 
ately to check their opponent’s advance, and after a furious 
struggle, in which butt and bayonet were vigorously plied 
by both sides, the dogged courage of the Allied infantry 
triumphed. Gallantly though the French fought, they were 
slowly but surely driven back. Banlancy and Barwaen were 
recaptured and, still fighting fiercely, they were forced back 
to the plateau round the village of Diepenbeck, but here, 
turning on their opponents, they offered such a dogged 
resistance that they succeeded in temporarily checking the 
advance of the Allies. 

On the right, meanwhile, Eugene, supported by Lottum, 
had pressed forward vigorously and overthrown his 
opponent’s first line, while General Natzmar, siezing a fav- 
ourable opportunity and charging home furiously at the head 
of his Prussian cuirassiers, had broken through their second 
line and penetrated as far as the chapel of Royeghem. He 
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was brought to a standstill, however, by the deadly fire of 
the French infantry lining the banks and hedges, and, leav- 
ing half his gallant cuirassiers dead or wounded on the 
ground, was forced to retreat, hotly pursued by the French 
Household cavalry, who in their turn were driven back in 
confusion by the deadly volleys of Lottum’s infantry. 
Marlborough, however, had already launched his decisive 
stroke, for, noting that the high ground round the village of 
Oycke, on his opponent’s extreme right, had been left un- 
occupied, he ordered Overkirk with the reserve cavalry, 
supported by twenty Danish and Dutch battalions, to seize 
the important position. Though in his sixty-seventh year and 
sick unto death, the gallant Dutch general carried out his 
important task with all the dash and vigour of a young 
man. Leading the Danish cavalry in person, and followed 
by the infantry at the double, he drove the French from the 
woods round the castle of Bevere, and as soon as he had 
occupied the high ground on which the village of Oycke 
was situated, he swung forward his left and bore down on 
his opponent’s flank. The French right, formed up in a 
semicircle on the plateau round Diepenbeck and struggling 
desperately to make head against the vigorous attack of the 
Allied infantry, was now entirely isolated and their line of 
retreat to their former position on the heights of Huyse 
seriously threatened. At once perceiving the result of Over- 
kirk’s successful turning movement, Marlborough ordered 
him to continue his advance as far as the mill of Royeghem, 
so as to block entirely his opponent’s retreat by closing the 
road through Mullem. The Prince of Orange and General 
Oxenstein carried out their task with great success, and the 
isolated French right was almost completely surrounded as 
the Allies, pressing relentlessly forward on both flanks, 
crowded their opponents into a confused mass on to the 
plateau between Diepenbeck and Royeghem. Seven regi- 
ments of cavalry made a desperate charge to check their 
advance, but were ridden down and captured, while the 
Danish hussars cut to pieces the mounted gendarmerie, the 
finest body of horsemen in the French army. In a last desper- 
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ate effort to extricate the hard-pressed right, Vendéme led 
forward the infantry from the left of the position, but, thrown 
into confusion by the numerous banks and hedges, they could 
make no impression on the British battalions and eventually 
fell back under cover of the gathering darkness. 

Entirely surrounding the isolated French right, the wings 
of the Allied army commenced to fire into each other in the 
dim light, and consequently Eugene and Orange were 
ordered to halt their men, and a considerable number of the 
troops composing the hostile centre were thus enabled to 
escape. 

Eugene ordered his drummers to beat the French 
‘Assembly,’ while the Huguenots serving in his ranks shouted 
out the titles of the regiments known to be present, and by 
this means hundreds of dazed fugitives were attracted and 
quietly laid down their arms. A large number also escaped 
westward, past the castle of Bevere, but the bulk of the 
gallant infantry which had formed the right wing of the 
French army lay dead or wounded on the field. 

Undismayed by the disaster, Vendéme, with his habitual 
cool courage, set himself to form a rear-guard of his least- 
shaken troops, but the bulk of the army fled in wild panic 
towards Ghent, and it was only the darkness coupled with 
the exhaustion of the Allies that saved the French from 
complete annihilation. The disastrous policy of appointing 
a prince, with nothing but his royal birth to recommend him, 
and a brilliant professional soldier to the joint command of 
an army was never more clearly exemplified than at Ouden- 
arde, for had Vendéme been allowed to carry out his original 
intention of taking up a position to oppose the crossing 
immediately in rear of the river, the result of the battle must 
have been very different. 

Gallantly though the French fought, they were hopelessly 
handicapped by the incompetence of the Duke of Burgundy. 
His interference caused the disaster to the detachment at 
Eyne, and his vacillating tactics were entirely responsible for 
the employment of only a portion of his force in the attack 
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on the Allies’ left, which ended in the utter rout of the 
French army. 

That Marlborough ran a great risk of being defeated in 
detail before the bulk of his army could complete the cross- 
ing of the Scheldt cannot be denied, but the Duke was aware 
of the difference of opinion existing between the commanders 
of the hostile army, and was willing to take any reasonable 
chance of obtaining an immediate and decisive success, 
which was absolutely essential both from a military and a 
political standpoint. 

On the field of battle he handled his troops with remark- 
able skill and promptitude, taking full advantage of his 
opponent’s blunders and finally crushing the unsupported 
French wing by a powerful and vigorously executed turning 
movement. His bold strategy was thoroughly justified, for 
the victory was most complete, his opponents losing 6,000 
killed and wounded, 9,000 prisoners, while at least 5,000 
more deserted immediately after the battle. 

Marlborough’s staunch troops had performed a most 
remarkable feat of arms, having marched nearly fifty miles 
between 2 a.m. on the 9th and 2 p.m. on the 11th of July, 
and won a brilliant victory at the cost of about 5,000 men 
killed and wounded. Owing to the late hour at which the 
battle had commenced, and the physical exhaustion of the 
Allies, consequent on their long forced march to the Scheldt, 
a vigorous pursuit was impossible, but at daylight next 
morning Marlborough despatched 40 squadrons towards 
Ghent to harass the fugitives. Count Lottum also marched 
next day with 35 squadrons and 40 battalions to seize the 
enemy’s lines at Ypres, and succeeded in capturing them 
together with some 5,000 prisoners just as Berwick, march- 
ing in desperate haste from the valley of the Moselle with a 
force of 20,000 men, arrived to reinforce the garrison. 

By hampering Vendédme—who, with the exception of 
Villars, was by far the most able general in the French 
service—by giving him the incompetent Duke of Burgundy 
as a colleague, Louis XIV. had neutralised the advantages 
obtained in a previous campaign and placed his army, oper- 
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ating in the most important section of the theatre of war, at 
a great disadvantage. 

Marlborough’s great victory came at a most opportune 
moment, as it silenced, for the time at least, his calumni- 
ators in England, and undoubtedly saved the Grand Alliance, 
which was in grave danger of falling to pieces. 
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CHAPTER’ VII 


The Campaign of 1708 


Continued 


AFTER his defeat at Oudenarde, Vendéme concentrated his 
army in the large entrenched camp he had previously con- 
structed behind the great canal in the neighbourhood of 
Ghent, and, undismayed by the result of the battle, set him- 
self to restore the morale of his troops. 

By his brilliant march across his opponent’s communica- 
tions, Marlborough had forced him into the western portion 
of Spanish Flanders and compelled him to leave the greater 
part of the French frontier uncovered. 

Quick to grasp the strategic situation, the Duke wished 
to make the most of his opportunity by invading France as 
soon as he had been joined by Eugene’s army, and to co- 
operate with General Erle who had landed with a small 
British expedition on the coast of Normandy. To avoid loss 
of time he intended to mask the strong fortified city of Lille 
by a detachment, but his scheme was bitterly opposed by 
the States General, and even Eugene considered the advance 
too hazardous until the important fortress had been taken 
and secured as a base for further operations. This great 
frontier stronghold, which had been put into a more thorough 
state of repair by Vauban, regardless of expense, was con- 
sidered to be so formidable that Vendédme never imagined 
that Marlborough would attempt to invest it, more especially 
as the powerful French army, stationed near Ghent, denied 
the use of the Scheldt and the Lys with their network of 
canals to the Allies. The capable French commander, how- 
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ever, had no intention of remaining quiescent behind his 
entrenchments, but proposed to keep the Dutch authorities 
in a continual state of alarm by frequent incursions into 
Brabant, while he covered the recently acquired cities of 
Bruges and Ghent and prevented the Allies using the rivers 
and canals to bring up their siege material. 
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Though he thoroughly realised the vast difficulties of the 
undertaking, Marlborough determined to lay siege to Lille, 
the more so as he hoped that Vendéme might be tempted to 
leave his entrenchments and fight a pitched battle rather than 
permit the investment of the fortress. The most elaborate 
preparations were made for the forthcoming siege and, as 
the enemy commanded the waterways of Brabant, some 
16,000 horses were collected at Brussels to transport the 
enormous mass of material by road to the Allies’ camp. The 
huge convoy, which covered over fifteen miles of road, was 
escorted by Eugene with 90 squadrons and 50 battalions from 
Brussels to the camp at Helchin, where it arrived safely on 
the 12th of August. Marlborough had meanwhile ‘stationed 
his army at Menin, and so carefully had his measures been 
taken that neither Vendé6me from Ghent nor Berwick from 
Douai were able to interfere with the march of the convoy. 
The French, however, had been extremely active in western 
Flanders : they had captured some small forts at the mouth 
of the Scheldt and in the neighbourhood of Ostend, and 
though these minor successes were without the least perma- 
nent result, they nevertheless caused the Dutch government 
considerable uneasiness. Towards the end of July, Marl- 
borough had detached a strong force of cavalry, supported by 
a body of infantry, to levy contributions and collect supplies 
in Artois, and by bringing home to the inhabitants the horrors 
of war, show them that their barrier of fortresses was by no 
means impassable. The commander, Count Tilly, was most 
successful, and after ten days’ hard marching, during which 
he had burnt the suburbs of Arras, spread terror throughout 
northern France and bitterly wounded the pride of Louis 
XIV., he returned unmolested to the Allied camp. 

At his own special request, Marshal Boufflers had been 
entrusted with the defence of Lille, and, throwing himself 
into the town with some reinforcements which brought up 
the strength of the garrison to some 15,000 men, he at once 
commenced vigorous preparations to strengthen the already 
formidable defences. The inhabitants as well as the garrison 
were set to work to construct earthworks, clear the field of 
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fire and to honeycomb the approaches with mines, while a 
large body of troops encamped on the glacis to keep the 
Allies from interfering with the working parties. 

The seige which was now about to commence promised 
to be one of the most memorable of modern times, for not 
only was the fortress immensely strong, but the defences 
were in an excellent state of repair, and the large garrison 
was commanded by the veteran Boufflers, who was beloved 
by his men and had been associated with the triumphs 
obtained by the French arms under Turenne, Conde and 
Luxemburg. Moreover, two powerful armies under Vendéme 
and Berwick, which, united, were superior to the Allied force 
in point of numbers, lay within a comparatively short distance 
of the city, and both commanders were equally determined 
to do all in their power to hinder the operations of the 
besiegers. 

The investment was undertaken by Eugene with a force 
of about 40,000 strong, while Marlborough with the covering 
army remained in an excellently chosen position at Helchin, 
whence he could deal with any attempt by Vendéme or 
Berwick, who had now moved up the French frontier to 
within eighteen miles of Lille, to interfere with the large 
convoys constantly arriving from Brussels. Six bridges were 
thrown over the Scheldt and formidable lines of circumval- 
lation, consisting of a ditch and parapet, which were to 
extend over the whole nine miles between Deule and the 
Marque, were commenced. The commencement of the siege 
was marked by an act of the greatest daring on the part 
of Sergeant Littler of the Grenadier Guards, who swam 
across the Marque to a block-house garrisoned by the enemy 
on the far bank of the river and let down the drawbridge. 
The gallant non-commissioned officer escaped unhurt and 
was deservedly rewarded for his exploit by being promoted to 
the rank of Ensign. On the 23rd of August, Eugene opened 
his trenches against the north-east face of the town and con- 
structed his batteries opposite the St. Andrew’s and St. 
Madalene gates, the points against which he intended to make 
his decisive attack. The northern half of the line of invest- 
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ment was allotted to the Dutch troops under the Prince of 
Orange, who had succeeded Overkirk, as the latter was too 
ill to keep the field, and the southern to the Imperialists 
under Eugene’s own command. 

The second parallel was quickly completed and _ fifty 
heavy guns, placed in position during the night, opened a 
destructive fire on the chapel, near the Madalene Gate, 
which had been turned into a redoubt. On the same evening 
the Allies carried it by assault, but the work was recaptured 
by a sudden attack delivered by 400 volunteers from the 
French garrison, who drove out the small Dutch detachment, 
destroyed the building and retreated to the town before the 
Prince of Orange could arrive with reinforcements. 

Next day the Allies succeeded in capturing the fortified 
mill in front of the St. Andrew’s Gate after a fiercely con- 
tested struggle, but were forced to abandon their position 
by the murderous fire from the ramparts of the town. Becom- 
ing seriously alarmed at the progress made by the besiegers, 
Vend6éme determined to effect his junction with the Duke of 
Berwick, but, as the Allies blocked the direct route, the 
French armies were forced to make a circuitous march to 
the rendezvous in the neighbourhood of Lessines, which 
they reached without mishap on the last day of August. 

Marlborough had decided not to oppose the movement, as 
he was confident that his opponents would not dare to attack 
him from the east, and if they endeavoured to relieve the 
fortress from the south-west, as he expected, they would be 
unable to harass his convoys, and, being nearer Lille than 
his adversaries, he could forestall them at any given point. 

As Marlborough had anticipated, the French marshals 
advanced with their united armies, some 110,000 strong, 
between the Deule and the Marque, but the British general 
anticipated them and with a force amounting to about 70,000 
men took up a position between the two rivers, with his right 
at Noyelles and his left at Peronne. He had barely drawn up 
his troops ere Vend6me appeared at the head of his formid- 
able army, and a battle which would not only decide the fate 
of the fortress and the campaign, but possibly also of the war 
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itself, appeared inevitable. However, the evils attending 4 
divided command made themselves felt. VWendédme and 
Berwick were both exceptionally able generals, but their 
mutual jealousy rendered co-operation impossible, and though 
the former wished to attack immediately, the latter pointed out 
that it was first of all necessary to cut paths through the densely 
cultivated country in front of the Allies’ position. As they 
could come to no agreement, they referred the matter to 
Versailles, and Louis XIV. despatched his Minister for War, 
M. Chamilliard, to explain his views and to urge the marshals 
to attack at once. 

While his opponents were wasting time, Marlborough had 
so strengthened his position that he was able to send back 
a large detachment that he had originally brought up from 
the trenches before Lille. 

Vendéme, Berwick and Chamilliard reconnoitred their 
opponent’s position on the 10th of September, but were so 
impressed by its strength that they unanimously decided 
against making an attack and again sent to Versailles for 
instructions. Finding that Vendéme would not advance, 
Marlborough and Eugene wished to assume the offensive, 
but as usual the deputies were afraid to take the bolder 
course, though the defeat of the hostile field army would 
have caused the fall of Lille and insured the success of the 
campaign. A few days later the French army retreated across 
the Scheldt, taking up a carefully selected position which 
threatened Brussels, Oudenarde and Menin, and so judiciously 
had Venddéme distributed his troops, that he could concen- 
trate his whole force at any ‘point within six hours. 

Marlborough was becoming uneasy, as his opponent’s 
position threatened the roads which the convoys must 
traverse, and in spite of Eugene’s energy in urging on the 
construction of the trenches, at which 16,000 labourers 
impressed from the surrounding country were constantly at 
work, little real progress had been made with the siege. A 
desperate assault had been made on the breaches near the St. 
Andrew’s Gate by a storming party of 800 grenadiers fol- 
lowed by 2,000 workmen, while De Mey advanced on their 
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left with 3,000 men and Brigadier-General Sabine with 2,000 
British followed in support. But the engineers had been in 
error as to the practicability of the breach, the French, sup- 
ported by a murderous fire from the ramparts, defended the 
palisades with desperate courage, and when at last the storm- 
ing party forced their way into the outworks, many of them 
were destroyed by the explosion of a mine. However, the 
supports pressed forward with undaunted gallantry, in spite 
of their heavy losses, and eventually managed to effect a 
lodgment in the covered way, but at the cost of no less than 
4,000 killed and wounded. Three days later the garrison made 
a vigorous sortie and regained part of the captured position, 
but were again driven back into the city on the following 
day. After the retreat of the relieving army the siege was 
pressed with renewed vigour, another assault was determined 
on and Marlborough sent 5,000 British troops to take part 
in the attack. 

Just before dark on the 21st of September the storming 
columns, headed by the British contingent, advanced against 
the whole north-eastern face of the town. Regardless of the 
murderous discharges of grape and musketry from the 
ramparts, the assailants stormed the breach three times, only 
to be hurled back with fearful loss. Eugene made one last 
desperate bid for success, leading a fourth assault in person 
with his usual reckless gallantry and calling on the men to 
remember Blenheim, Ramillies and Oudenarde. 

His hat was carried away by a cannon-ball and he was 
shortly afterwards wounded in the forehead, but after a san- 
guinary struggle of over two hours’ duration the Allies suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves in the outwork, though at 
a cost of 5,000 killed and wounded, of whom no less than 
3,000 were British. Eugene’s wound forced Marlborough to 
undertake the direction of the siege as well as to command 
the covering army, and only his extraordinary ability and 
indefatigable energy enabled him to carry on both duties 
simultaneously. Two days later he ordered a renewed assault, 
when, in spite of the explosion of a mine which caused 
fearful havoc among the Allies, they succeeded in estab- 
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lishing themselves in a considerably stronger position/ 
Boufflers managed to inform WVenddme that the garrison 
were running short of ammunition, and during the night of 
the 28th of September 2,500 French dragoons under the 
Chevalier de Luxemburg made a desperate effort to break 
through the besiegers’ lines. Each man carried sixty pounds 
of gunpowder in a bag fastened to his saddle and mounted 
a sprig of green, the emblem of the Allies, in his headdress. 
On their arrival at the gates of the lines of circumvallation, 
an officer who could speak Dutch gave out that they were 
German dragoons bringing supplies for the besiegers. 

Some 1,800 had passed through in safety, when the officer 
commanding the guard heard the order to ‘close up’ given in 
French, and at once suspecting a ruse, he called upon them 
to halt, and as they attempted to gallop through the gate 
he ordered his men to open fire. Some sixty bags of powder 
exploded, blowing the troopers carrying them to bits, but 
over 1,000 of the gallant dragoons, galloping through the 
Allies’ camp, reached the town with their precious but 
dangerous burdens. 

The difficulty of obtaining ammunition and stores while 
the enemy held Bruges, Ghent, Ypres and Tournai, caused 
Marlborough considerable annoyance, and he resolved to 
open up a fresh line of communication from Ostend to the 
camp, in spite of the danger involved by this course. 

At his request the expedition under Erle, which had 
achieved nothing by its descent on the coast of Normandy, 
had been diverted to Ostend and had arrived at that port 
with a large supply of stores and ammunition. 

General Erle, who was a most capable officer, soon organ- 
ised a base at Ostend and seized the passages over the Nieuport 
canal at Leffinghem and Oudenbourg. The safe arrival of 
the convoy was of the most vital importance to the Allies, 
and Marlborough took the most elaborate measures to secure 
it from molestation during its march. Twelve battalions and 
20 squadrons were sent to Ostend to act as escort; Webb 
with 12 battalions was stationed at Thourout, about a third 
of the way between Ostend and the Allied camp, and 
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Cadogan was posted at Roulers, with a strong force of 
cavalry, to help the convoy along. Webb sent a couple of 
battalions to Oudenbourg to keep watch towards Bruges, 
where de la Motte was lying with some 25,000 men, and also 
sent out strong patrols in every direction to give timely 
notice of the enemy’s approach. The convoy set out from 
Ostend on the evening of the 27th of September, consisting 
of 700 carts laden with ammunition and supplies and 
escorted by a detachment of 6,000 men. 

Count Lottum, who with 150 horsemen had been sent to 
meet the convoy, which had safely crossed the canal at 
Leffinghem and was advancing towards Thourout, returned 
at noon, reporting that he had seen the advance guard of a 
strong hostile force some miles north of Wynendael. 

Collecting every available man, Webb immediately pushed 
forward and drew up his small force in two lines across a 
gap in the woods which bordered the road near the castle of 
Wynendael, while Lottum with his horsemen skirmished 
with the enemy to delay their advance. On one side of the 
clearing through which the French must of necessity advance 
a few companies of grenadiers and a Prussian battalion had 
been stationed, while on the opposite side a Hanoverian 
battalion was posted. As soon as these arrangements had 
been completed. Lottum’s horsemen fell back behind the 
infantry and the French guns commenced a desultory can- 
nonade which, though it lasted for a couple of hours, did 
little damage, as Webb had ordered his men to lie down. 

About 5 o’clock in the afternoon de la Motte sent his 
infantry forward in four lines, supported by his cavalry in 
a similar formation ; the troops, expecting to meet with but 
little opposition, advanced in perfect order and entered the 
clearing with their flanks almost touching the undergrowth 
on either side. They had approached within less than a 
hundred yards of their opponents concealed in the woods 
when a deadly fire was suddenly poured in from both flanks, 
and the astonished infantry, shrinking from the hail of lead, 
threw the centre of the line into hopeless confusion. To sup- 
port his men in driving home their attack, de la Motte brought 
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up his cavalry, but by this time his whole force, surrounded 
on three sides by a circle of fire, had fallen into complete dis- 
order. Impeded by their own infantry, the cavalry were 
unable to charge, while the wounded horses, maddened by 
the pain, kicked and plunged to such an extent that they 
broke up every vestige of formation. However, their great 
numerical superiority enabled them to break through the two 
foremost lines of their opponents, but they were brought to 
a standstill by the third line, composed of some battalions 
which had most opportunely arrived just as the attack had 
commenced. Blinded by the swirling smoke and mown down 
by the deadly hail of bullets rained on them from every side, 
the unfortunate French infantry shrank back, and not even 
the blows and curses of their officers could urge them to 
make another effort. 

Seeing that the moment had come to complete their rout, 
Webb gave the signal to advance, and the Allies, moving 
forward as steadily as if on parade and halting every few 
paces to pour deadly volleys into the struggling mass of their 
opponents, drove them from the field in irretrievable 
confusion. 

Cadogan, hastening to the sound of the guns with some 
squadrons, wished to continue the pursuit, but Webb wisely 
contented himself with the repulse of his assailants, who 
had lost over 4,000 men, while the Allies’ casualties amounted 
to about 900. Under cover of the action the convoy passed 
unmolested in rear of the wood and eventually reached Menin 
without the loss of a single horse or waggon. 

Though the forces engaged at Wynendael were compara- 
tively small, Webb having about 8,000 men on the field and 
de la Motte some 22,000 men and 9 guns, the results of 
the brilliant little victory were most important, for had the 
French succeeded in capturing or destroying the convoy, the 
Allies would have been forced to abandon the siege of Lille; 
but with their magazines replenished by the stores of 
ammunition brought up from Ostend the surrender of the 
fortress was only a matter of time. 

At the beginning of October another assault was delivered 
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against a redoubt on the counterscarp; about midday a 
Scottish sergeant, followed by a dozen grenadiers, scaled the 
parapet and, finding the garrison asleep, leapt into the work ; 
the supports promptly followed, but the assailants suffered 
so heavily from the murderous fire from the ramparts that 
they commenced to give way and were only prevented from 
abandoning their position by the gallantry of a Prussian 
colonel who refused to quit his post, though wounded in 
four places. Reinforcements, however, quickly arrived, 
bringing with them materials for erecting cover, and after a 
desperate struggle the assailants succeeded in establishing 
themselves in the counterscarp opposite the main breach. 
Determined to leave no stone unturned to hinder the siege, 
Vendédme opened the sluices, hoping, by flooding the low- 
lying country, to prevent the Allies drawing supplies from 
Ostend. But Marlborough dealt with the difficulty with his 
usual promptitude, organising a service of flat-bottomed 
boats to convey the stores from Ostend to Leffinghem, and 
high, two-wheeled carts to convey them thence along the 
inundated causeways to the camp. Cadogan superintended 
the operations with his wonted energy and skill, and so 
successfully was the service carried out that the Allies suf- 
fered comparatively little inconvenience. 

Foiled in his endeavour to prevent supplies reaching his 
opponent, Venddme next seized Nieuport and the important 
post of Leffinghem on the canal, thus entirely blocking the 
road from Ostend to Lille; but his success came too late 
to save the latter fortress. With sixty heavy guns and thirty 
mortars continually battering the walls, the defences began 
to crumble away, and as the garrison had suffered enorm- 
ously, Boufflers had no option but to demand a parley. 
Eugene signed the capitulation on the 23rd of November 
without reading the text, remarking that, after Boufflers’ 
heroic defence, the latter could ask no terms which he would 
be unwilling to grant. 

The cavalry, some 3,000 strong, were allowed to escort 
the wives of the officers and men of the French garrison to 
Tournai, while Boufflers and the remainder of his gallant 
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force, now reduced to barely 5,000 men, shut themselves up 
in the citadel to withstand a second siege. 

The Allies sent foraging parties far and wide into northern 
France, obtaining supplies in plenty, and spreading conster- 
nation throughout Artois. 

Owing to the Elector of Hanover’s incompetence, the 
Elector of Bavaria had been allowed to quit the Rhine and 
bring reinforcements to the main French army ; and in the 
hope of creating a diversion, Vendéme sent the latter with 
15,000 men to seize Brussels by a coup de main, while he 
himself remained on the Scheldt, blocking the Allies’ direct 
route to the city. 

Marlborough proceeded to deal with the problem in his 
usually masterly manner. Sending his field artillery to Menin, 
he proceeded to fix his headquarters at Courtrai and gave out 
that he was about to place his army in winter quarters. His 
plan was to lull his opponent into a state of fancied security 
and then make a sudden dash at the long line of entrench- 
ments the French had constructed on the Scheldt, and break 
through before Vendéme could concentrate his forces to 
oppose him. Consequently he secretly assembled his army 
on the Lys, and early on the 26th of November two detach- 
ments under Cadogan and Lottum advanced to the Scheldt 
with orders to construct pontoon bridges across the river 
both above and below Oudenarde. 

The main body followed during the night and crossed the 
river next morning under cover of a dense fog, without 
having been discovered by the hostile patrols; a few squad- 
rons of dragoons were dispersed and the initial stage of the 
Duke’s scheme had been crowned with complete success. 
Vendéme, who was at Tournai, hearing a rumour of his 
opponent’s advance, wished to concentrate at once and march 
to meet him, but by the time he and Berwick could agree 
on a plan of action the Allies had forced the laboriously 
constructed lines and were in full march to the relief of 
Brussels. The Elector of Bavaria meanwhile had appeared 
before the city and summoned the governor to surrender, 
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but though the latter had barely 5,000 men to defend the 
extensive fortifications, he returned a defiant answer. 

Two days later the Elector attempted to storm the defences 
of the city, and though the garrison resisted desperately 
throughout the night, the French eventually succeeded in 
establishing themselves on the glacis. 

During the morning, however, the news of the approach 
of the Allied army arrived, and the Elector, abandoning his 
guns and wounded, retreated in haste, while Marlborough 
entered the city in triumph. The communications with 
Brussels being reopened, the siege of the citadel of Lille was 
pressed with the greatest vigour, and it was obvious that 
even Boufflers and his staunch garrison could not hold out 
much longer. Ammunition and food were almost exhausted, 
and the gallant marshal had received an autograph letter 
from Louis XIV. congratulating him on his heroic defence, 
and ordering him to surrender to avoid further useless 
sacrifice of life. 

Under these circumstances the French beat a ‘parley,’ and 
Boufflers marched out of the citadel on the 11th of December 
with 4,500 men, all that remained of the original garrison. 
All Europe had watched with absorbing interest this most 
remarkable siege, in which Marlborough and Eugene had 
set themselves to capture one of the strongest fortresses in 
France, defended by a capable general and 15,000 excellent 
troops, while Vendéme and Berwick lay near at hand with a 
numerically superior army and used every endeavour to 
hinder the besiegers. The Allies had triumphed in spite of 
every difficulty, but at a cost to themselves of nearly 20,000 
men, over 12,000 of whom had been killed or wounded, 
while fully 7,000 more had died from sickness and exposure. 
The honours, however, were shared by Boufflers and his 
gallant men, who for nearly four months had opposed a most 
desperate resistance to every attack and had lost more than 
half their numbers in their heroic defence. 

As soon as Lille had fallen, Marlborough, with his mind 
still fixed on the invasion of France, determined to recap- 
ture Bruges and Ghent before the close of the campaign. 
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Meanwhile the differences between the two French com- 
manders had reached such an acute stage that Berwick had 
been ordered to return to the Rhine, and Chamilliard had 
arrived at Venddme’s headquarters with an order from 
Louis XIV. to put the army into winter quarters at once and 
to undertake no further operations. 

A week after the surrender of Lille, Marlborough, sud- 
denly concentrating his forces, appeared before Ghent, and 
Count Lottum was entrusted with the direction of the siege, 
while Eugene, with the troops who had had such an arduous 
time in the trenches, formed the covering army. The siege 
was pressed with the utmost vigour, and though de la Motte, 
who had been ordered to hold out to the last, had no less” 
than 18,000 men in the city, his courage failed him, and 
after a half-hearted sortie he surrendered on the Ist of 
January 1709. Bruges opened its gates to the Allies, while 
the small forts of Leffinghem and Plass Endael, blocking the 
road to Ostend, were abandoned by their garrisons. A severe 
frost now set in, and Marlborough placed his army in winter 
quarters after a campaign which had been carried on much 
later than usual and which, in spite of the reverses which 
had marked its commencement, had ended in the most 
glorious triumphs. Vendéme, one of the ablest French 
marshals, had been heavily defeated at Oudenarde; Lille, 
the great barrier stronghold, hitherto deemed impregnable, 
had been captured, in spite of the heroic defence of the 
garrison and the ceaseless efforts of a powerful French army 
to relieve it; Bruges and Ghent had been recovered and the 
hostile armies driven back to their own frontiers. 

The Allies, however, had suffered a great loss by the death 
of gallant Marshall Overkirk, at the age of sixty-seven. The 
veteran commander, who had taken part in no less than thirty 
campaigns, was a natural cousin of William of Orange, who 
had always had the highest opinion of his ability. 

Though not a great general in the broader sense of the 
word, he was a thoroughly capable and reliable soldier, who 
always carried out his orders with the most conspicuous 
ability, and was beloved by his men on account of his daunt- 
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less courage. The brilliant way in which he handled his 
command both at Ramillies and at Oudenarde had contributed 
in a marked degree to the success of the Allies, and above 
all he was absolutely disinterested and loyal, in fact he was 
the one Dutch general on whom Marlborough could un- 
hesitatingly rely. 

On the Rhine, owing to the small forces engaged, nothing 
‘of importance had taken place, while in northern Italy the 
bitter quarrel between the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy 
had completely paralysed the Allies’ operations. But in 
spite of the great Duke’s brilliant successes in the Nether- 
lands the intrigues of his political opponents in England were 
gaining ground and his staunch ally, Godolphin, was hard 
put to it to retain his position. 
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The Campaign of 1709 


WELL aware of the differences existing between chief mem- 
bers of the coalition, Louis XIV. used every endeavour to 
open negotiations with them separately. Holland still 
coveted Ghent and Bruges, in addition to as much of the 
Spanish Netherlands as she could filch from Austria, while 
the quarrel between the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy had 
reached such a pitch that combined operations in northern 
Italy were no longer possible. 

Prussia and Hanover had also become weary of the long- 
drawn-out war, and as the Grand Alliance showed unmistak- 
able signs of breaking up, Marlborough earnestly desired 
peace, provided suitable terms could be arranged, and used his 
best endeavours to induce the States General to consent to 
reasonable conditions. The Allies, however, grown arrogant 
with success, demanded that Louis XIV. should surrender 
the whole of the Spanish possessions, and if necessary use 
force to drag his grandson from the throne of Spain. England 
stipulated that the Stuarts should be banished and the forti- 
fications of the great naval base at Dunkirk destroyed, while 
Holland demanded the fortified cities of Dendermonde, 
Ghent, Ypres, Menin, Lille, Valenciennes, Tournai and 
Mauberge, which would have left France crippled and 
helpless. 

The situation of the latter country was indeed pitiable : 
famine stalked through the land during the bitter winter 
of 1708-9, the treasury was empty, and owing to the naval 
supremacy of Great Britain in the Mediterranean, supplies 
could only be obtained with the greatest difficulty. It seemed 
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that France must agree to any terms, however ruinous ; but 
the conditions of the ultimatum delivered by the Allies were 
such as no great nation could accept, so Louis XIV., who 
throughout his long life had never been wanting in courage, 
issued a stirring proclamation to his people and determined 
to fight to the last rather than agree to the humiliating con- 
ditions of peace. The nation nobly seconded his efforts, and 
with the prospect of invasion all classes threw themselves 
with enthusiasm into the preparations for the defence of their 
country, and crowds of recruits flocked to join the colours 
in Flanders, where Villars had been appointed to command 
the armies of France. 

During the spring, the marshal, always popular with the 
army an account of his courage and ability, had done wonders 
for his starving and disheartened troops : under his energetic 
care the mob of famished skeletons had developed into a 
splendid fighting force, full of enthusiasm and eager to try 
conclusions with their foes. Reinforced by strong drafts from 
the Rhine, Villars found himself at the head of a powerful 
army of some 90,000 men, animated with the courage of 
despair and determined to shed the last drop of their blood 
in the defence of their country. Early in May he had taken 
up a strong position between Douai and Bethune, which 
barred the Allies’ probable line of advance into France, and 
set himself to render it impregnable. Redoubts were erected 
at frequent intervals, the approaches were obstructed and 
narrowed by inundations, and the whole front of the position 
covered by a deep ditch and line of entrenchments. After 
immense difficulty Marlborough induced the British govern- 
ment to send 10,000 additional troops to the Low Countries, 
though they had at one time contemplated withdrawing 
seven veteran regiments from the main theatre of operations 
to support the hopeless cause of the Allies in Spain. Holland 
had also taken an additional 4,000 Wurtembergers into her 
pay for the coming campaign, but the other powers obstin- 
ately refused to increase their contingents. When negotiations 
were finally broken off, in June, Marlborough, finding him- 
self at the head of nearly 110,000 men, determined, if he 
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could not induce Villars to leave his entrenchments and 
fight a pitched battle in the open, to reduce the important 
fortress of Tournai, which was situated on the direct road 
from Brussels to Lille. 

On the 23rd of June the Allies commenced their forward 
movement, Eugene with the right wing crossing the Deule 
below Lille, while the left, composed of the British and Dutch 
contingents, crossed the Marque, and the whole army con- 
centrated on the Upper Deule. Villars did exactly what Marl- 
borough had expected, calling in his detachments and draw- 
ing large reinforcements from the garrison of Tournai and 
the other fortress to repel what he imagined to be the threat- 
ened assault on his lines. Marlborough and Eugene recon- 
noitred the enemy’s entrenchments, but finding them much 
too strong to attack, the Duke, who had compelled his 
Opponent to concentrate, carried out a most brilliant 
maneceuvre, first advancing towards the French lines and then, 
during the night, changing direction and marching in dead 
silence towards Tournai. By 7 o’clock the next morning the 
Allies surrounded the town, taking the weakened garrison 
completely by surprise and capturing several of their forag- 
ing parties. Marlborough’s scheme had been a triumphant 
success, for not only had he invested Tournai without oppo- 
sition, but he had also forced his opponent to play into his 
hands, by inducing him to withdraw half of the garrison. 
Eugene commanded the covering army, which was to prevent 
Villars interfering with the reduction of the fortress, while 
General Lumley conducted the siege operations ; the heavy 
artillery was brought up the Scheldt from Ghent, and the 
trenches were opened on the 7th of July. 

The siege was vigorously pressed and the besiegers estab- 
lished themselves on the covered way, but found their 
further progress checked by the water in the ditch ; however, 
the ditch was eventually drained and the heavy batteries, 
established at close range, battered the defences with consid- 
erable effect. The Duke of Argyle, at the head of his High- 
landers, gallantly stormed an outwork named the ‘Seven 
Fountains,’ which gave the Allies possession of the counter- 
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scarp, and as de Surville saw no prospect of relief, he sur- 
rendered the town and retired into the citadel with the 
garrison. 

Hoping that the siege would keep the Allies occupied 
throughout the remainder of the summer, Villars had made 
no attempt to relieve the town, but had laboured unceasingly 
at the construction of fresh lines of entrenchments extend- 
ing from Douai to the Scheldt, near Conde, which he hoped 
would prevent his opponents advancing into France. The 
entire space surrounding the citadel of Tournai had been 
honeycombed with mines, and as the Allies were lamentably 
deficient in engineers, they were at a great disadvantage in 
the subterranean warfare which ensued, and were, to a 
certain extent, paralysed by the continual explosions and 
terrors of the underground combats. A vigorous sortie was 
repulsed and an important outwork captured, beneath which, 
however, a mine exploded, blowing a number of the assail- 
ants to pieces, while next night a desperate combat took 
place in the bowels of the earth, which resulted in the defeat 
of the garrison. Ten days later a large number of the besiegers 
were destroyed by the explosion of a mine, and another party 
crushed beneath a falling bastion; but in spite of these 
accumulated disasters, which proved most trying to the men’s 
nerves, the dogged determination of the Allies triumphed 
over every obstacle. After nearly two months’ siege, de 
Surville was forced to surrender and the important fortress 
fell into the hands of the Allies, but at the cost of nearly 
5,000 men, who had been killed or had died of sickness 
during the siege. As a mark of his appreciation of their gallant 
defence, Marlborough allowed the garrison, which had been 
reduced to barely 3,000 men, to march out with the honours 
of war. The Duke at once decided to capture the important 
city of Mons, one of the last of the great frontier fortresses 
remaining in French hands, and ordered Orkney with a 
detachment to surprise the fort at St. Chislain, which covered 
the passage over the Haine, but finding it strongly held and 
the garrison on the alert, the latter decided not to risk an 
attack. 
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The Prince of Hesse-Cassel meanwhile, marching with 
extraordinary rapidity, had crossed the river at Oubourg, 
some five miles east of Mons, before the French were aware 
of his approach. Marlborough, promptly following up his 
success, seized the plateau of Jemappes and established his 
headquarters at the Abbey of Belain, cutting off Mons com- 
pletely from Valenciennes and the interior of France. The 
effect of these brilliant manceuvres was prodigious, as it 
entirely destroyed popular confidence in the elaborate and 
laboriously constructed lines of entrenchments, which had 
been twice forced by the Allies without loss. 

While Marlborough had been carrying out these brilliant 
manceuvres, Villars, uncertain where the blow would fall, 
had remained inactive, but directly he was informed of Hesse- 
Cassel’s success, he concentrated his forces and moved to 
meet his opponent. As Mons was only held by some 5,000 
men and was badly off for supplies, the French marshal was 
faced by the alternative of fighting a pitched battle or allow- 
ing the important frontier stronghold to fall into the hands 
of the Allies. He naturally chose the former alternative, and 
on the 4th of September his cavalry came into contact with 
Hesse-Cassel’s detachment, but believing that his opponents 
had already concentrated, Villars forebore to attack and 
missed his opportunity of crushing the isolated hostile corps. 
Advancing to within ten miles of Mons, he took up his 
position in rear of the two great gaps in the belt of dense 
forest which stretched across the elevated plateau between 
the Hon and the Trouille. He had acted with great decision 
and rapidity and chosen his ground so well that the Allies 
would be forced to attack him before they could commence 
the investment of the fortress. On the afternoon of the 7th of 
September the advanced troops of the opposing armies came 
in contact, and leaving a force drawn from Eugene’s com- 
mand to observe Mons, the Allies bivouacked on the high 
ground some five miles from the hostile position. 

Villars, who had carefully reconnoitred the ground on 
which he meant to offer battle, had taken up his position 
in rear of the more easterly of the two gaps in the belt of 
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the forest, between the woods of Taisnierés and Lanieres, 
between the roads from Bavay and Mauberge to Mons. 

After carefully reconnoitring the hostile position, Marl- 
borough and Eugene wished to attack at once before Villars 
could render it more formidable, but as usual the pig-headed 
deputies objected to the obvious and reasonable course, 
declaring that the position was too strong and the risk of 
defeat too great. Eventually a middle course was adopted, the 
Dutch consenting to an attack as soon as the rear-guard, 
which was on the march from Tournai, should have arrived 
and the fort of St. Chislain, which commanded the passage 
over the Haine, should have been taken. 

Hearing that a decisive battle was imminent, the veteran 
Marshal Boufflers, though so crippled by gout that he had 
to be helped into his travelling carriage, begged to be allowed 
to serve under Villars, despite the fact that the latter was 
junior to him in rank, Boufflers, whose undaunted courage 
had endeared him to the army, was received in camp by a 
feu de joi and such an outburst of cheering that the Allies, 
imagining that the French were about to advance to the 
attack, stood to arms. 

The rival forces, assembled for the greatest and most 
fiercely contested battle of the whole war, were singularly 
equal in numbers, Villars having about 95,000 men in position 
while the Allies mustered to some two thousand less, but 
were slightly superior to their opponents in artillery. 

The army, which under Villars’ able leadership had entirely 
regained its morale after the disasters of the previous cam- 
paign, numbered many of the great nobles as well as the 
pick of the French troops in its ranks. About to fight behind 
their solidly constructed earthworks, under leaders in whom 
they had implicit confidence, they eagerly looked forward 
to the coming battle, which would obviously settle the issue 
of the campaign and possibly of the war, and were fully 
prepared to shed the last drop of their blood in the defence 
of their country. The Allies, though composed of many dif- 
ferent nationalities, were equally eager to fight : they were 
veteran troops welded together by their long series of vic- 
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tories and with unbounded trust in their brilliant leaders, 
under whom they had never known defeat. 
Villars had laboured unceasingly to render his position 
secure and had used the respite giyen him by the obstinacy 
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of the deputies to the greatest advantage, indeed the latter 
were to a great extent responsible for the enormous losses 
sustained by the Allies. The entrenchments, on which one 
half of the army worked while the other half remained under 
arms, were so solidly constructed that they resembled perma- 
nent fortifications rather than field works. From the wood of 
Lanieres, on the right, the edge of which had been protected 
by abatis and entanglements, a triple line of trenches with a 
high parapet extended to a large redoubt, beyond which a 
series of small redans covered the open ground up to the out- 
skirts of the wood of Taisnieres. The eastern and north- 
eastern front of the latter wood was defended by abatis and 
formidable entrenchments, while the position was still 
further strengthened by a second line of trenches running 
from the village of Malplaquet through the Taisnieres wood, 
a powerful battery had been constructed in rear of the centre, 
and guns placed at intervals behind the parapets of all the 
works. Marlborough, who with Eugene had several times 
reconnoitred the hostile position, considered it so strong that 
he ordered Withers, who was marching from Tournai with 
nineteen battalions and ten squadrons to join the main army, 
to move via St. Chislain and through the woods in rear of 
the French position, so as to fall on their extreme left and 
rear round the farm of La Folie. He was to co-operate with 
the main attack, which was to be made on the north-eastern 
salient of the Taisnieres wood, while subsidiary attacks were 
to be made against the right, and later against the centre, 
of the hostile position. 

Schulemberg with forty battalions and Lottum with 
twenty-two battalions were to carry out the main attack 
against the northern and eastern front of the wood, while 
the Prince of Orange was to assail the French right with forty 
battalions, and Orkney, in the centre, was to keep up con- 
nection between the two wings. The night preceding the 
battle found the Allies drawn up from Aulnois to Framries, 
opposite the centre and extreme left of their opponent’s 
position, their troops massed in two main groups opposite 
the points which they were destined to attack. The men, 
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lying down fully accoutred in the ranks, snatched a brief 
rest, standing to arms at 3 a.m. on the morning of the 11th 
of September, and when Divine Service had been held at 
the head of each regiment, the whole marched in perfect 
order and profound silence to their allotted positions under 
cover of a thick mist. The artillery followed, taking up a 
central position on the right of the wood of Tiry, whence 
they could closely support their infantry by bringing an 
effective fire to bear on the enemy’s line of entrenchments. 

The cavalry formed the second line and were divided into 
four groups: on the right came the Duke of Wirtemberg 
with the Austrians ; next the British and Hanoverians ; then 
D’Auvergne’s Dutch cavalry, with Hesse-Cassel’s twenty- 
one squadrons on the extreme left, in rear of Orange’s 
division. 

Owing to the fact that the French entrenchments in the 
gap were a considerable distance in rear of their flanks, 
posted on the outskirts of the woods, Marlborough adopted 
a most unusual but extremely suitable formation for his 
attack. His force advanced in two independent masses against 
the left and right of his opponent’s position, the line of 
batteries near the wood of Tiry and Lord Orkney’s fifteen 
battalions of British troops, some distance in rear, forming 
the only connection between the widely separated wings. The 
Duke’s intention was first of all to drive his opponents from 
the woods on either flank, then roll up their line from the 
left, and finally, drawing troops from either wing, to storm 
the line of entrenchments which covered the gap, some 2,000 
yards in extent, between the woods. 

As soon as their outposts reported that the Allies had 
commenced their advance the French army stood to arms, 
the working parties, who were still labouring energetically 
at the entrenchments, threw down their tools and, eagerly 
donning their equipment, took their place in the ranks. 

Boufflers had been given the post of honour on the right, 
and as Villars, mounting his horse shortly before 7 o’clock, 
rode round the left and centre of his position, he was greeted 
by an enthusiastic outburst of cheering from his gallant 
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troops. At 7.30 a.m. the sun shone out brilliantly, dispersing 
the thick white mist, and a furious artillery duel commenced, 
during which the Allies advanced in echelon, left in front, 
to the attack. 

The Prince of Orange, on the extreme left, halted just out 
of range of the hostile guns and was ordered not to move 
forward with his Dutch and mixed division until the main 
attack had been in progress for half-an-hour. In spite of the 
deadly fire from the French guns, Lottum’s battalions 
advanced in perfect order and then, changing direction half 
right, struggled across a marshy brook and pressed vigorously 
forward against the eastern front of the Taisnieres wood. 
Orkney meanwhile, who had followed Lottum, kept straight 
on and, occupying the ground his colleague had vacated, 
halted just out of range of the artillery, opposite the hostile 
centre. 

Meanwhile Schulemberg’s battalions, led by Eugene in 
person, had forced their way through the outskirts of the 
wood, regardless of the fire of the hostile guns, to within fifty 
yards of the entrenchments, but a sudden outbreak of 
musketry struck them with such deadly effect that the whole 
line staggered back in confusion for over two hundred yards. 

Resting their muskets on the parapets, the masses of 
French infantry holding the trenches fired with murderous 
effect into the crowded ranks of the Imperialists, who were 
so shaken by their losses that Eugene, who as usual was 
recklessly exposing himself in the thick of the fight, had the 
greatest difficulty in bringing them forward for a second 
attack. 

Gauvain, marching up from Mons, had meanwhile pene- 
trated into the heart of the wood unobserved and gained 
touch with the extreme right of Schulemberg’s line, but even 
with his aid the Austrians were unable to drive back the 
Marines and the Picardy regiment, who clung to their 
position with desperate gallantry. However, Lottum’s staunch 
infantry, supported by a British brigade, pressed doggedly 
forward in spite of their losses and drove their opponents 
from the edge of the wood, while the advance of D’Auvergne’s 
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cavalry forced Villars, who was about to make a vigorous 
counterstroke, to withdraw his troops. Still struggling 
forward, Lottum’s infantry hurled themselves at the entrench- 
ments with such fury that they drove the ‘Regiment du Roi’ 
from its position at the point of the bayonet and, amid deaf- 
ening cheers, stormed a redoubt. Villars, however, had been 
carefully watching the progress of the battle, and he now led 
forward a brigade from the reserve, and after a furious 
struggle drove the gallant infantry from the captured 
redoubt. Marlborough, who was close at hand, had noted 
their repulse, and putting himself at the head of 
D’Auvergne’s squadrons, fully 3,000 strong, he charged 
furiously through the gaps in the entrenchments and, sup- 
ported by the staunch infantry, drove his opponents back 
into the wood. 

Withers, who had meanwhile advanced unobserved by the 
tracks through the wood of Blangies, was beginning to make 
his presence felt, and was gradually driving back the extreme 
left of the French line, round La Folie. 

Chafing at his enforced inaction, the Prince of Orange 
launched his attack the minute the stipulated half-hour had 
elapsed. Hamilton with the Highland brigade was to drive 
back the French right in the wood of Lanieres, while nine 
Dutch battalions under Oxenstein and Spaar were to assault 
the entrenchments outside the wood, and ten battalions 
advancing on the right of the wood of Tiry were to capture 
the powerful battery on the Malplaquet road. Seven Dutch 
battalions under Pallant, which had originally been intended 
as a reserve, were almost immediately drawn into the fight, 
and the cavalry and artillery under the Prince of Hesse- 
Cassel moved up in close support of their infantry. The 
Highlanders, led by the young Marquis of Tullibardine, 
dashed forward with such fury that in spite of a deadly fire 
they burst into the first line of entrenchments and pushing 
on without a check captured the second line. On their right, 
meanwhile, the Prince of Orange was advancing between the 
edge of the forest and the wood of Tiry : his horse was shot 
under him, but, sword in hand, he led forward his Dutch 
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battalions against the entrenchments. The murderous dis- 
charges of grape and musketry tore great gaps in their ranks, 
and the gallant Oxenstein fell mortally wounded; but, regard- 
less of their losses, the Dutch Blue Guards carried the hostile 
works at the point of the bayonet, after a furious struggle. 
Bringing up his second line, Boufflers launched a vigorous 
counterstroke to recover the entrenchments, while a battery 
in the wood of Lanieres, taking the Allies in flank, did 
enormous execution among the Dutch and Highlanders. The 
gallant Tullibardine died a soldier’s death, defending the 
redoubt his men had so heroically captured; Spaar was 
killed in the trenches, and Hamilton carried, desperately 
wounded, from the field. Human flesh and blood could stand 
no more, and the Allied infantry staggered back, leaving the 
ground thickly strewn with their dead and wounded. Orange 
heroically rallied his division and, seizing the colours of 
Mey’s regiment, advanced almost alone to the entrenchments, 
shouting in a voice heard clear above the din of the battle : 
‘Follow me, my friends, here is your post!’ His gallant troops 
responded nobly to his call and again hurled themselves 
against the hostile works, but in vain; the French second 
line had now closed up, and the parapet was lined by a bristling 
hedge of bayonets, five or six deep, while the hail of the 
bullets issuing from the cloud of smoke which shrouded 
the works, mowed down the assailants in hundreds. The 
brigade of Navarre, issuing from the entrenchments, made a 
vigorous counterstroke and were promptly followed by the 
Horse Grenadiers, sent by Boufflers to their support. But the 
Dutch, sullenly retreating, were still full of fight, and turning 
on their opponents they checked them by their steady volleys, 
while Hesse-Cassel, charging furiously to cover the retreat 
of the hard-pressed infantry, drove the French back to their 
entrenchments. Orange could do no more, his reserves were 
exhausted, as he had used the whole of his forty battalions 
in his desperate assaults on the formidable works, bristling 
with guns and held by nearly double his force. 

Hearing of the disastrous repulse, Marlborough, who had 
up till then been with Lottum’s infantry, galloped across to 
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his hard-pressed left and was almost immediately followed by 
Eugene. Reinforced by four Hanoverian battalions, drawn 
from the reserve, Orange again hurled his devoted infantry 
against the enemy, and even succeeded in capturing the first 
line of the entrenchments; but Boufflers led forward his 
reserve and the Allies were again driven back with fearful 
loss. The Hanoverians lost nearly all their officers, and 
Orange’s divisions were so crippled by their enormous 
casualties, nearly 9.000 men having fallen in the three desper- 
ate assaults, that Marlborough ordered the left wing to 
withdraw out of range and merely observe their opponent’s 
position. It seems probable that Orange altogether exceeded 
his orders by making repeated onslaughts on the formidable 
line of trenches, but undoubtedly his desperate assaults held 
the whole of the French right wing to its position, prevented 
Boufflers from complying with Villars’ urgent and repeated 
requests for reinforcements and forced the latter to danger- 
ously weaken his centre. 

While Boufflers was successfully holding his own on the 
right, Villars was becoming anxious about the fate of the 
opposite flank, which was hard put to it to hold its ground 
against the combined efforts of Schulemberg, Lottum and 
Withers. Withdrawing the Irish and two other brigades from 
the centre, he assumed a vigorous offensive, driving back 
Schulemberg’s and Lottum’s men for a considerable distance. 
Then, turning on Withers, he led a furious bayonet charge 
on foot and was severely wounded in the knee, but in spite 
of the pain, he called for a chair and continued to direct the 
battle until he became unconscious from loss of blood. 

Quick to notice that his opponent had withdrawn a large 
body of troops from the centre, Marlborough at once seized 
the opportunity of dealing him a shattering blow, and 
ordered Orkney to advance against the weakly held entrench- 
ments, while he withdrew some of the least-shaken troops 
from the left to support the attack. Leading his men forward 
in one long line, Orkney gallantly advanced against the 
entrenchments held by the Bavarians and the Cologne 
Guards, who had been left unsupported by the withdrawal 
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of the troops to the left, and after a brief but fierce struggle, 
drove them from their position. D’Auvergne’s cavalry gal- 
loped through the intervals betweens the redans, and the 
artillery from the great central battery near the wood of Tiry, 
ordered forward by Marlborough himself, came up at the 
trot and took up its position within the hostile lines. The 
captured guns were slewed round and a deadly fire poured 
on the splendid array of French cavalry drawn up in rear 
of the position and occupying a frontage of nearly a mile in 
length. Meanwhile the gallant Lottum had fallen, desperately 
wounded, but Argyle, leading his own regiment, two bat- 
talions of the Guards and the Royal Scots, against the 
entrenchments, had pressed his attack with such vigour that 
his opponents were forced to abandon the edge of the wood. 
After a gallant resistance the Marines and the Picardy regi- 
ment at last fell back, but, supported by the Champagne 
regiment, they turned on their assailants and a furious 
struggle took place in the heart of the wood, every inch of 
ground, tree and stone being the object of a desperate hand- 
to-hand combat. At the same time Schulemberg’s men, led 
by Eugene in person, were forcing their way through the 
thick undergrowth, half blinded by the dense cloud of sul- 
phurous smoke which hung low amongst the trees, but 
gradually driving back their opponents in spite of their furious 
resistance, and Withers was doggedly fighting his way for- 
ward past La Folie. Shortly before 1 o’clock the French 
infantry had been driven entirely out of the forest, and just 
about the same time Orkney had succeeded in capturing the 
entrenchments on their right, but though they had lost 
heavily they were by no means demoralised, and forming a 
fresh line some distance in rear of the wood they calmly 
awaited their opponent’s onset. After their long hours of 
desperate fighting, at the edge of and in the heart of the 
dense forest, Schulemberg’s and Lottum’s men had fallen 
into hopeless confusion, and it was some considerable time 
before their ranks could be reorganised. 

Meanwhile Boufflers, who had assumed command when 
Villars was carried unconscious from the field, realised that 
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the state of his army was most critical, his left had been 
driven back and his centre broken, but his right still held 
their ground, and his magnificent force of cavalry was as yet 
intact. He determined to use them in making one desperate 
bid to restore his line of battle, and collecting some 2,000 
sabres, the pick of the Household cavalry, he furiously 
charged D’Auvergne’s squadrons, which were in the act of 
deploying after their passage through the gaps between the 
redans. The Dutch cavalry were driven back in confusion, but 
Orkney, with great judgment, had posted his infantry on the 
reverse slopes of the captured entrenchments and_ their 
steady volleys forced Boufflers to retire with half his saddles 
empty. However, he promptly rallied his men, and bringing 
a strong body of infantry from his extreme right to support 
them, he again charged D’Auvergne’s squadrons who had 
meanwhile rallied under cover of their infantry. A furious 
mélée ensued : Marlborough charged with the British and 
Hanoverian cavalry against his opponent’s right, only to be 
driven back by a desperate onslaught of the French Horse 
Guards. The fate of the combat hung in the balance until 
the whole of the Imperial cavalry, galloping round the 
British right, fell like an avalanche on the French flank, and 
Boufflers’ gallant squadrons were at last forced to fall back. 
His infantry was melting away under the fire of the Allied 
guns when a sudden hoarse roar of triumph, heard high above 
the din of battle, announced that Orange’s invincible troops 
had driven the weakened garrison from the entrenchments, 
before which, earlier in the day, they had poured their blood 
without result. Nothing was now left for the French but 
retreat ; but the respite gained by the most desperate cavalry 
action of the whole war had been used to advantage, and 
massive colmuns of infantry under D’Artagan and Puysegur 
were already leaving the field. While they fell back in perfect 
order and admirable steadiness, the indefatigable Boufflers 
covered their retreat by repeated charges delivered by his least- 
shaken squadrons. The Allied horsemen, weary with their 
exertions, were in no condition to pursue the unbroken 
French columns, while their infantry was too crippled by 
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their appalling losses ; consequently the beaten army moved 
off the field unmolested, shortly after 3 o’clock. 

The battle, which had been the most sanguinary and des- 
perately contested of the whole war, ended in a bare victory 
for the Allies, who had forced their opponents to abandon 
their entrenched position, but at the most appalling cost to 
themselves, for their casualties amounted to over 20,000 men, 
killed and wounded. The French losses were considerably 
less, not exceeding 14,000, which is to a great extent 
accounted for by the fact that they fought behind formidable 
entrenchments of an unusually solid profile, and that the 
Allies were too shaken by their losses to attempt a pursuit. 
Practically no prisoners or trophies were taken, for in the 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting in the Taisnieres wood little 
quarter was asked or given, and even the bulk of the French 
artillery was successfully withdrawn, only some dozen guns 
falling into the hands of the victors. 

The losses among the senior officers were unusually severe. 
Generals Lottum, Spaar, Wick and the Marquis of Tulli- 
bardine were killed, and Eugene, Hamilton and Webb 
wounded, while the French had to mourn the loss of the brave 
Steckemberg, who was killed in opposing one of Orange’s 
furious assaults. 

With his usual humanity, Marlborough did everything 
possible to relieve the sufferings of the troops, regardless of 
nationality, and proposed a suspension of hostilities to collect 
the wounded and bury the dead, to which Villars willingly 
agreed. The victory was in many ways barren of result : the 
enemy’s field army had been beaten but not destroyed, and 
fighting behind their formidable entrenchments, the French 
infantry had developed a most unexpected power of resist- 
ance; but the main cause of the indecisive nature of the 
engagement had been the splendid stand made by the 
cavalry, which enabled the rest of the army to retreat at 
leisure. Marlborough had shown all his habitual control of 
the battle by the promptness with which he seized his oppor- 
tunity of breaking through his opponent’s centre and the 
manner in which he made use of his cavalry. 
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The Allies lost no time in commencing the siege of Mons, 
for, in spite of the heavy rains, the trenches were opened at 
the end of September, when the Duke took up his quarters 
at Belain, while Eugene was at Quarregnon, and the actual 
operations for the reduction of the fortress were carried on 
by the Prince of Orange. After his defeat Boufflers had fallen 
back to Quesnoi, some twenty miles south of Mons, and 
though he remained in observation, he was unable to inter- 
fere with the siege, as the Allies had selected an extremely 
strong position and his own army was destitute of supplies. 
His wretched men were forced to live on roots and herbs, 
while Berwick, who had been hastily summoned from 
Dauphine to report on the situation, thoroughly agreed with 
him that any attempt to relieve Mons was impossible. The 
siege was pushed forward with the greatest vigour; a lodge- 
ment was effected on the covered way, the outworks were 
stormed, and as there was no hope of relief and the weak 
garrison had been reduced to less than half its original 
strength, the governor surrendered at the end of October. 
With the fall of Mons, the Allies went into winter quarters 
round Ghent, Bruges, Brussels and on the Meuse, while their 
opponents remained round Quesnoi and Valenciennes, and 
Berwick, with some 20,000 men, settled down for the winter 
on the Sambre, round Mauberge. From the Allies’ point of 
view, the campaign had been disappointing, for though the 
formidable lines of La Bassée had been forced, Villars’ army 
defeated, and the important barrier fortresses of Tournai 
and Mons had been captured, the war still seemed likely to 
drag on for years. 

The great struggle taking place on the French frontier 
had reduced the operations in the remaining theatres of war 
to a minor importance, and they had been so mismanaged, 
owing to the quarrels between the Allies and the incom- 
petence of their leaders, that no definite results had been 
obtained. The Emperor had several times repeated his offer 
of the viceroyalty of the Spanish Netherlands, but owing to 
the determined opposition of the States General to the 
scheme, Marlborough had felt himself bound to refuse. He 
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had the greatest difficulty in reconciling the conflicting 
interests of Great Britain, Holland and the Empire, while the 
defeat of Charles of Sweden, at Pultowa, was within an ace 
of wrecking the coalition. 

Prussia and Denmark entered into an alliance with Russia 
to divide the Swedish dominions, and all Marlborough’s 
great diplomatic abilities were needed to prevent the two 
former powers severing their connection with the Grand 
Alliance. His task was even more difficult in Great Britain, 
for the country was weary of the apparently interminable 
strain of the long war, and his political opponents used every 
means in their power to belittle his successes and blacken his 
character. 
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CHAPTER Ix 


The Campaign of 1710-1711 


A CONFERENCE was held at Gertruydensberg in the spring 
of 1710, but the firm determination of the Emperor to obtain 
the whole of the Spanish Netherlands and of the States 
General to demand the surrender of the fortresses of northern 
France to Holland as a condition of peace, rendered all hope 
of agreement impossible. Once again Marlborough and 
Eugene evolved a scheme which promised to bring the war 
to a speedy conclusion : to obtain a secure base, connected 
with Amsterdam by the Scheldt, Douai was to be captured ; 
then Arras, the last of the great fortified cities barring the 
road to the interior of France, was to be reduced, and, finally, 
Calais and Abbeville were to be taken by a combined naval 
and military expedition, after which the Allies were to 
advance on Paris and force Louis XIV. to accede to their 
terms. The town of Douai, lying between the Haine and the 
Scarpe, was strongly fortified, and was, moreover, protected 
by the formidable lines of La Bassée, which had been most 
carefully constructed by Villars and were held by Marshal 
Montesquieu with some 20,000 men. 

The Allied commanders, meeting at Tournai at the end 
of April, determined to strike before their opponent could 
concentrate his forces to oppose them; consequently Marl- 
borough ordered the Duke of Wirtemberg with 15,000 men 
to march at once via the bridge at Tessin to Vendin, while 
Eugene sent Count Fels with a similar force to Auby. The 
main body followed in two columns. The ‘crossing over the 
Deule at Vendin was seized without opposition, and though 
Eugene was checked at Auby, he crossed at Courriers with- 
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out loss, and the Allied army concentrated at the end of 
April at Lens, in rear of the hostile lines. Hopelessly out- 
numbered, Montesquieu fell back to Vitry, while Cadogan, 
moving to Rache, completed the investment of Douai, the 
whole scheme, which included the forcing of the formidable 
French lines, having been carried out with brilliant success 
and without the loss of a man. 

Entirely outmanceuvred by his opponent, Villars, who had 
no intention of risking a battle to prevent the investment of 
Douai, occupied himself by still further strengthening the 
lines protecting Arras and rendering them absolutely impreg- 
nable. The siege of Douai promised to be a long and arduous 
one, for the Scarpe flowing round the walls made the 
approaches most difficult, and the garrison, some 8,000 
strong, was commanded by the Marquis Albergotti, a most 
capable officer. The investment was completed at the 
beginning of May, but two days later the garrison made a 
vigorous sortie, doing considerable damage to the trenches 
and cutting to pieces two British regiments. However, on 
the arrival of the siege train from Tournai, the powerful 
batteries poured such a destructive fire against the defences 
and the news of the critical state of the fortress caused such 
alarm at Versailles, that Villars was ordered to relieve the 
town immediately at all costs. Though he had hardly 
recovered from the severe wound he had received at 
Malplaquet, he had, by dint of the greatest energy, managed 
to collect an army some 90,000 strong. He had also been 
joined by the Duke of Berwick, and the two commanders, 
fully prepared to fight a pitched battle for the relief of Douai, 
marched from Cambrai via Lens towards Vitry with their 
men, carrying a four days’ ration of bread to avoid all diffi- 
culties of supply. Leaving some twenty battalions to continue 
the siege, Marlborough with 80,000 men moved to a strong 
position on the Scarpe, near Vitry, which he immediately 
strengthened by the construction of redoubts and fieldworks. 
He looked forward with the greatest eagerness to a decisive 
battle, which he hoped would end the war, as it was becom- 
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ing increasingly evident that the Grand Alliance would not 
hold together much longer. 

He had selected such a strong position, however, that 
Villars, reconnoitring the lines on the Ist of June, decided 
that it would be madness to attack, an opinion in which 
Berwick and Montesquieu thoroughly concurred, so, much 
to Marlborough’s disappointment, the French army even- 
tually fell back without risking a battle. On their retreat the 
siege was pressed with renewed vigour, and Villars again 
made a show of advancing, but Marlborough moved to meet 
him while Eugene continued the investment, and the French 
marshal again retreated. A desperate assault on the outworks 
of the fortress was made by the Prince of Orange, but was 
beaten off with heavy loss. Two days later, however, a second 
attempt proved successful, though the assailants suffered 
heavily from the explosions of several mines. 

Seeing that the besiegers were about to make a general 
assault and that there was no chance of relief, Albergotti 
surrendered after a gallant defence, which had cost the Allies 
nearly 8,000 men. 

About a fortnight later, Marlborough advanced, intending 
to lay siege to Arras, but found that Villars had protected the 
city by an almost impregnable line of entrenchments, mount- 
ing 130 guns and garrisoned by nearly 100,000 men. Foiled 
in his original design, the Duke decided to reduce Bethune, 
which, though exceedingly well fortified and held by a strong 
garrison under the command of Mons. P. Vauban, a nephew 
of the great engineer, was known to be badly off for supplies. 
The Allies suddenly appeared before the town, and Villars 
advanced, apparently to prevent its investment, but when 
Marlborough reconnoitred the hostile position he found his 
opponent busily engaged in the construction of a fresh series 
of entrenchments. 

The French leader had no intention of risking the only 
available field army unless an exceptionally favourable 
opportunity was offered; for by his energy and resource he 
had already foiled the Allies’ attempt to capture Arras, and 
he was now bent on gaining time, not only for France to 
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reorganise her resoutces, but for the triumph of Marl- 
borough’s political opponents in England, whose success 
would wreck the Grand Alliance more completely than any 
reverse in the field. The Allies opened their trenches before 
Douai towards the end of July, but an attempt to capture 
the covered way was repulsed and much damage inflicted by 
a vigorous sortie made by the garrison. General Schulemberg, 
however, carried on the siege with the greatest vigour, and, 
strongly reinforced from the covering army, repulsed two 
desperate sorties. After a most gallant defence, Vauban was 
eventually forced to surrender, owing to the want of food 
and ammunition. The garrison, which had originally num- 
bered close on 9,000 men, had been reduced to under 2,500, 
of whom more than a third were wounded. Marlborough was 
so struck with their gallant defence that they were allowed 
to march out with the honours of war. 

Though bitterly chagrined by the loss of his frontier fort- 
ress, Louis XIV. hoped much from the turn which events 
were taking in England, while the Duke’s hands were tied 
by the knowledge that the slightest reverse or even a costly 
victory, such as Malplaquet, would ensure the triumph of his 
political opponents. Under these circumstances, Marlborough 
determined to reduce the two small but strongly fortified 
towns of St. Venant and Aire, situated a few miles apart on 
the Lys, as their capture would give him complete command 
of the river, open up direct communication with Lille and 
render the subsequent reduction of Calais comparatively 
easy. 

Both fortresses, which were strongly held and further pro- 
tected by inundations, were invested at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, but the heavy rains, which commenced much earlier 
than usual, considerably handicapped the besiegers; and 
Villars, who had been displaying great activity in harassing 
his opponent’s communications, captured a large convoy con- 
taining guns and ammunition, and escorted by 1,600 men, on 
its way from Ghent to the Allied camp. 

In spite of this disaster, however, the Prince of Orange 
pushed forward the siege of St. Venant with such vigour that 
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the place was forced to surrender by the end of September. 
The garrison of Aire made a most dogged resistance and the 
siege was carried on under the most adverse conditions. The 
continual rain turned the trenches into a quagmire, and the 
misery endured by the besiegers caused an immense amount 
of sickness before the fortress capitulated about the middle 
of November. 

After the fall of Aire, the Allies went into winter quarters, 
after a most arduous and trying campaign, during which, 
with the exception of the capture of Douai, nothing of im- 
portance had been achieved. 

Thoroughly appreciating the situation, Villars had con- 
ducted a purely defensive campaign with the greatest ability, 
and in spite of the clamour raised in France by the loss of 
the fortress, he had been successful in thwarting the Allies’ 
attempt on Arras and had foiled their plans of invasion. 
While Marlborough’s hands had been tied by the political 
situation in England, the operations conducted by his allies 
in Piedmont and on the Rhine had been so feeble that Louis 
had been able to mass practically the whole of his available 
force in northern France. 

The triumph of Harley and Bolingbroke, who, he knew, 
were determined to humble him at all costs, nearly caused 
Marlborough to throw up his command; but he was dis- 
suaded from adopting this course by Godolphin, Eugene and 
the Dutch statesman, Heinsius, who clearly foresaw that the 
resignation of the great Duke would herald the breaking up 
of the Grand Alliance. 

Though the Tory government loudly professed that he 
enjoyed their full confidence, Marlborough was aware that 
he had little power left, and that he would now have to face, 
in addition to the open obstruction of the States General, 
the secret opposition of his own government; but he had 
not as yet realised the lengths to which they were prepared 
to go in their treacherous negotiations with the French 
monarch. The death of the Emperor and the accession of the 
Archduke Charles, with the latter’s consequent resignation 
of his claim to the Spanish throne, stil further complicated 
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matters and caused the withdrawal of Eugene with the bulk 
of the Imperial forces. 

During the following winter and spring Villars laboured 
unceasingly at the construction of his famous ‘Ne Plus Ultra’ 
lines, which completely covered the French frontier from the 
Channel to Namur. The work was superintended by the 
ablest engineers in France, who, with large sums of money 
and unlimited labour at their disposal, constructed a stupen- 
dous line of entrenchments stretching from the coast of 
Picardy along the River Canche to the southern fork of the 
Scarpe, following the latter river past Arras to Biache, whence 
the works ran behind the canal to the Senzet. Inundations 
between the latter river and the Scheldt prolonged the line 
to Bouchain, whence it followed the Scheldt to Valenciennes, 
from which town a line of entrenchments carried the barrier 
to the Sambre and on to Namur. 

Running through a country intersected by rivers and ren- 
dered still more difficult by vast stretches of inundation, the 
formidable line of entrenchments, supported by the great 
fortresses of Arras, Bouchain, Cambrai and Valenciennes, 
seemed to render an invasion of France impossible and to 
justify Villars’ boast that he had at last fixed a limit to the 
Allies’ advance. 

Even before the commencement of the campaign, Marl- 
borough’s difficulties were enhanced by the withdrawal of 
seven battalions of veteran troops to take part in the pre- 
posterous expedition to Newfoundland, which achieved no 
useful result and ended in a disastrous failure. 

The Allied army assembled round Orchies, some miles 
south-east of Lille, and at the beginning of May, Marlborough 
advanced with some 80,000 men towards the hostile lines. 
Whereupon Villars, moving up from his winter quarters 
round Cambrai, took post with a slightly superior force 
behind his formidable entrenchments, with his right resting 
on Bouchain and his left at Oisy. 

Eugene joined the Allies, but was shortly recalled to the 
Rhine with the bulk of his army; and about the middle of 
June, Marlborough moved away from the lines, marching 
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westward towards Lens. Much to his disgust, Villars was also 
forced to send a large detachment to the Rhine, ere he had 
an opportunity of using his numerical superiority, so that 
the relative strength of the opposing armies remained practic- 
ally unaltered. A complete deadlock ensued, as Marlborough, 

dreading the triumph of his enemies at home, dared not risk 
the losses that even a successful assault on the formidable 
lines would entail, while Louis XIV., relying on the treachery 
of the British Cabinet, ordered Villars on no account to risk 
a battle in the open. 

The summer was rapidly slipping away, and so far nothing 
but a few unimportant skirmishes had taken place, though 
Marlborough was already preparing for one of his most 
brilliant coups, which was destined to be carried through 
with complete success without the loss of a single man. 

The inundations caused by the damming of the Senzet 
between Arras and Bouchain were only passable by two 
causeways, which were blocked by the redoubts at Arleux 
and Aubigny respectively. Marlborough could have taken 
the former work whenever he had wished to, but would have 
been unable to hold it. So he deliberately set himself to 
persuade Villars to destroy it and so remove an obstacle from 
his path. Accordingly, Rantzau, with a strong force, captured 
the redoubt on the 6th of July, and immediately commenced 
to strengthen it, while Hompesch, moving up in close sup- 
port, camped on the glacis outside Douai with a large force. 
Making a sudden attack on the latter fortress, Villars was 
repulsed with some apparent difficulty, whereupon Marl- 
borough reinforced Hompesch, left a weak garrison at Arleux 
and moved westward for a couple of marches, parallel to his 
opponent’s lines. Encouraged by his partial success at Douai, 
Villars then attacked Arleux in force. Marlborough des- 
patched his trusty lieutenant, Cadogan, with a force of all 
arms to its relief; but acting in compliance with his secret 
instructions, the latter moved so slowly that ere he had cov- 
ered half the distance, the redoubt had surrendered. Delighted 
with his success, the French commander promptly razed the 
work to the ground, while Marlborough, appearing greatly 
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dejected by the disaster, vowed that he would be revenged 
even if he had to storm his opponent’s lines. Villars now 
detached a force of all arms to raid Brabant, while Marl- 
borough countered the move by sending Albemarle with 
10,000 men to Bethune and all his baggage and heavy artillery 
to Douai. He then set about repairing all the roads leading 
to the hostile lines west of Arras, apparently making every 
preparation for a determined assault. Watching his opponent’s 
movements with delight, Villars concentrated every available 
man to meet the threatened attack, even withdrawing some 
of the troops garrisoning the fortresses, while the Allies, lost 
in amazement, could only imagine that his want of success 
and the political situation at home had driven Marlborough 
out of his mind. On the 2nd of August the Duke advanced to 
within a few miles of the hostile lines and set his cavalry to 
collect fascines, while next evening he ostentatiously sent 
away his baggage and heavy artillery under a strong escort. 

On the morning of the 4th he rode forward to reconnoitre 
the position, even pointing out to his brigadiers the exact 
spot at which they were to press home their attacks. 

Meanwhile Cadogan had galloped off to Douai; here he 
found Hompesch’s detachment, which, reinforced by drafts 
from the various garrisons, now amounted to 12,000 men, 
and warned him to be ready to move at nightfall. 

In the Allies’ camp the troops passed a miserable after- 
noon, uncertain as to what the future held in store for them ; 
and though many of the veterans, taught by experience, were 
convinced that their beloved “Corporal John’ had some daring 
scheme on foot, the general opinion was that the great Duke 
had taken leave of his senses and was about to annihilate his 
army by hurling it against the impregnable entrenchments 
held by a powerful and determined force commanded by the 
hard-fighting Villars. 

Sending a strong body of cavalry westward late in the 
afternoon, Marlborough kept the French on the qui vive, but 
it was not until the troops paraded at ‘tattoo’ that the order 
was passed down the ranks to strike tents and prepare to 
march at once. During the moonlit night the troops, march- 
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ing in perfect order and in dead silence, moved towards the 
Scarpe, over which bridges had been constructed and beyond 
which the field artillery were already assembled. The river 
was crossed soon after dawn, and shortly afterwards an aide- 
de-camp, bearing a despatch, dashed up to Marlborough, 
who was riding at the head of the column. 

The weary infantry, plodding doggedly along the road, 
were suddenly electrified by the news passed down the ranks, 
that Cadogan and Hompesch, crossing at Arleux at 3 a.m. 
had occupied the enemy’s lines without opposition. 

A message was passed along ‘that the Duke desired that 
the infantry would step out,’ and a strong force of cavalry 
was halted to form a rear-guard while Marlborough with 
fifty squadrons moved forward at a trot to support Cadogan. 
In spite of their fatigue, the staunch infantry, pulling them- 
selves together, eagerly trudged forward to complete their 
great chief’s brilliant manceuvre. Hundreds dropped in the 
ranks under the weight of their equipment, many even died 
of exhaustion but the remainder pressed forward without a 
halt, and after marching nearly forty miles in eighteen hours 
the whole force arrived at their appointed positions, inside 
the enemy’s lines, between 4 and 5 o’clock on the afternoon 
of the Sth of August. Marlborough had once again proved 
that no system of entrenchments can for long check a vig- 
orous commander, who is capable of manceuvring, while the 
discipline and magnificent marching powers of his staunch 
infantry had enabled him to achieve his object without firing 
a shot. 

Villars had received early information of the Allies’ march, 
but, absolutely mystified by his opponent’s manceuvres, he 
could not anticipate his objective ; when, however, he learned 
that they had crossed at Arleux, the defences of which he had 
himself destroyed, his mortification knew no bounds. 

Collecting a large force of cavalry, and ordering the 
remainder of his army to concentrate at the threatened point 
at once, the French marshal pushed madly forward with a 
small escort and only escaped capture by the Allies’ outposts 
by the merest chance. Marlborough now halted for a couple 
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of days to allow the exhausted stragglers to come in, while 
Villars, drawing up his whole army under the guns of 
Cambrai, offered battle in the wild hope of retrieving his 
strategical reverse by a tactical success. 

But the Duke had already achieved his object, and had no 
intention of risking a totally unnecessary battle merely to 
suit his opponent’s convenience. Strangely enough, the Dutch 
deputies, who by their stubborn refusal to sanction an 
engagement on countless favourable occasions had, time 
after time, saved the French army from defeat, now wished 
Marlborough to fight, although he had already gained his 
point. 

On the 7th of August the Allies, marching almost within 
the range of the guns of Cambrai, crossed the Schedlt un- 
molested, and laid siege to Bouchain, while next day sixty 
squadrons, recrossing the river at Neuville, closed the road 
from Douai. Throwing some 12,000 men under Albergotti 
across the Senzet, Villars seized and commenced to fortify 
a hill, which enabled him to keep open the route between 
Bouchain and Cambrai. A strong redoubt garrisoned by 600 
men was constructed to protect the road, but the Allies man- 
aged, though not without the greatest difficulty, to construct 
a causeway of fascines across the morass almost up to the 
work. On the night of the 16th, 600 picked grenadiers 
advanced silently along the causeway and struggling through 
the marsh, rushed the redoubt at the point of the bayonet 
with the loss of only six men. In spite of the extraordinary 
difficulties caused by the spongy nature of the soil, and of 
Villars’ continual efforts to keep open communication with 
the town, the siege was pressed forward with such vigour 
that the governor was forced to capitulate early in September. 
Marlborough was most anxious to reduce Quesnoi before 
the end of the campaign. as the possession of that fortress 
would have rendered the whole of his opponent’s elaborate 
system of entrenchments useless ; but the British government 
had already determined on the conclusion of a shameful peace. 
The campaign ended with the fall of Bouchain; and the 
capture of the strongly fortified town, under the eyes of 
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Villars’ powerful army, together with the forcing of the for- 
midable ‘Ne Plus Ultra’ lines without the loss of a man, were 
destined to be the last but by no means the least glorious 
of the long series of the great Duke’s wonderfully successful 
operations. The preliminaries of peace were signed at the 
end of September, and the Cabinet, well knowing that Marl- 
borough would never consent to the disadvantageous terms 
arranged, formulated a baseless charge of mis-appropriation 
of public money against him; and on its complete break- 
down, Harley took the decisive step of removing the great 
Duke from his command at the end of December 1711. For 
months he had been subjected to an organised campaign of 
calumny ; his victories were made light of, he was accused of 
prolonging the war to serve his own ends, of embezzling 
public money, of deliberately incurring heavy losses so that 
he might make money by the sale of Commissions, and, 
finally, even of personal cowardice ! At the beginning of the 
following year the Duke of Ormond, a gallant gentleman but 
no soldier, was appointed to the vacant command, though 
he had few qualifications for the post and had taken no part 
in the war since his, disgraceful failure before Cadiz, nine 
years previously. The Dutch, however, would have none of 
him, and Eugene was appointed to succeed his illustrious 
friend and colleague in the supreme command of the Allied 
armies. The siege of Quesnoi was commenced, but Ormond, 
carrying out his secret instructions, refused to take any part 
in the operations, and the British contingent was forced to 
endure the bitter mortification of remaining in their camp 
while their Allies captured the town. 

Eugene, who was extremely anxious as to the part which 
England intended to play, next laid siege to the fortress of 
Landrecies ; but Ormond, who had received instructions to 
‘engage in no battles or sieges,’ and was already in active 
correspondence with Villars, informed the Allied general 
that he was about to withdraw the British contingent. 

On the 16th of July 1712, Ormond’s men were most reluct- 
antly forced to take part in the most melancholy event to be 
found in the proud history of the British army. The column 
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marched out of the Allied camp in mournful silence, moving 
with sullen faces and downcast eyes between the ranks of 
their gallant comrades in arms, in whose company they had 
achieved such glorious victories and with whom they had 
shared the hardships and dangers of ten campaigns. 

On reaching their camping-ground that evening, Ormond 
caused the suspension of hostilities to be read out at the head 
of every regiment, and even the iron bonds of discipline were 
powerless to suppress a fierce outburst of indignation. The 
officers, unable to bear the disgrace, withdrew heart-broken 
to their tents. while the men raved and tore their hair, cursing 
the general who had shamed them before their allies, and 
the government which had so callously betrayed them. Num- 
bers of officers resigned their commissions, many of them 
and thousands of men taking service under Eugene, and 
almost weeping as they thought of their great leader, the 
beloved ‘Corporal John,’ who had led them for ten long years 
from victory to victory. The Dutch refused to allow the 
wretched army to enter the towns, and, to make their miser- 
able position almost unbearable, they were threatened by 
starvation, as the bread contract had been cancelled by the 
callous government. Such was the pitiable end to the gallant 
part which the British contingent had played in the brilliant 
series of successes gained by the Allied arms since the com- 
mencement of the war in 1702. 

With a few exceptions, the German, Prussian and Danish 
auxiliaries in the pay of England refused to obey the dis- 
graceful order of their paymasters and remained with Eugene 
until the close of the campaign. 

But with the withdrawal of the British contingent fortune 
deserted the Allies. Villars assumed the offensive with the 
greatest vigour, cutting to pieces a detachment holding the 
passage over the Scheldt at Denain, raising the siege of 
Landrecies and rapidly recapturing Douai, Bouchain and 
Quesnoi. And so, in the end, in spite of the glorious victories 
of Marlborough and Eugene, the splendid gallantry of the 
Allied armies and the vast expenditure of blood and treasure, 
Louis XIV., aided by his treacherous allies, who misgoverned 
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England, was enabled to conclude the war in a species of 
triumph. 

In forming a just estimate of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
achievements as a general, the extraordinary difficulties with 
which ‘he had to contend must be taken into account. The 
commander-in-chief of the forces of a coalition engaged in 
a struggle with the armies of a single nation, whose whole 
policy is directed towards a well-defined object, is always at 
a serious disadvantage, for not only is he hampered by the 
divergent views of the allied governments, but he is also 
forced to smooth the jealousies which naturally arise between 
the commanders and the troops of various nationalities. 

In Marlborough’s case the difficulties were enormously 
increased, for, in addition to commanding the forces of the 
confederacy in the field, he was also forced to a great extent 
to undertake the political direction of the Alliance, and only 
the remarkable tact, charm of manner and great diplomatic 
ability that he displayed enabled him to carry out the multi- 
farious duties of his dual rdle with success. The aims of the 
Allies were more than usually divergent: England was 
firmly determined to prevent the union of France and Spain, 
as their combined navies would have dominated the Mediter- 
ranean, crippled her trade and threatened her colonial 
expansion. 

Holland was equally determined to obtain the strong fort- 
resses of Flanders, which would give her a formidable barrier 
against French aggression, while the Emperor desired the 
whole of the Spanish territories for the House of Hapsburg. 
When the Duke of Savoy joined the Alliance, it was with 
the sole object of obtaining the major portion of the Spanish 
provinces in Italy, and consequently he found himself at once 
at variance with the Emperor, while Hanover and Prussia, 
not immediately menaced by Louis XIV.’s ambitious pro- 
jects, had comparatively little interest in the result of the 
struggle, and Denmark, simply acting as an auxiliary, had 
none at all. 

Nor were the difficulties less with the force under Marl- 
borough’s command : the British contingent throughout his 
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campaigns averaged only about 20,000 men, and the 
remainder was composed of Dutch, Hanoverian, Prussian 
and Danish troops as well as contingents from the smaller 
German states. 

Surely it is one of his greatest triumphs that he welded this 
cosmopolitan army into one harmonious force, actuated by an 
intense spirit of esprit de corps, and bound together by their 
great personal affection for their leader. At the commence- 
ment of every campaign, he had to face the same ever- 
recurring difficulties. The Dutch forces were always unpre- 
pared to commence operations, the contingents of the German 
principalities were always late in arriving at the positions 
of assembly and were usually much under strength and badly 
equipped, while the difficulties of supply and transport were 
almost insurmountable. Moreover, he was thwarted by the 
continual obstruction of the pig-headed Dutch field deputies 
and the insubordination of their generals, while, during his 
later campaigns, he had to contend with the ever-increasing 
opposition of his political opponents in England. His grand- 
est schemes were continually wrecked by the timidity and 
selfishness of his allies, the difficulty in obtaining the requisite 
number of troops, and England’s fatal habit of frittering 
away in minor expeditions the forces she should have con- 
centrated in the decisive theatre of operations. Had Marl- 
borough been given a free hand and properly supported, he 
would undoubtedly have brought the war to an early and 
triumphant conclusion, probably in 1707 or possibly in 1705, 
before France had had an opportunity of recovering from her 
disastrous defeat at Blenheim. Though he kept his army in 
the field until much later in the year than the majority of his 
contemporaries, the necessity of suspending operations by 
putting the troops into winter quarters tended to prolong the 
war, as it gave France, with her wonderful recuperative 
power, the chance of reorganising her resources between each 
campaign. The cramped nature of the theatre of operations 
in the Low Countries tended to reduce all military operations 
to the siege and relief of the important fortified cities which 
commanded the main roads, for except in the driest weather 
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all but the latter became impassable for wheeled traffic. The 
usual method of conveying heavy guns, stores and ammuni- 
tion was by the excellent network of waterways and canals 
which intersected Flanders, hence the supreme importance 
of the fortress-studded lines of the various rivers. Compared 
with the slow, methodical and indecisive operations of 
William III., which, however, were typical of the period, 
Marlborough’s strategy appears dazzlingly brilliant ; and had 
he not been hampered by the timidity of his allies, his suc- 
cesses would have been even more remarkable than they 
were. The carefully planned and perfectly carried out flank 
march by which he transferred his army to the Danube in 
1704, deceiving his opponents until it was too late for them 
to interfere with his movements, was a typical example of his 
brilliant strategy. He also continually proved his ability by 
the manner in which, though always slightly numerically 
inferior to his opponents, he retained the initiative and forced 
them to conform to his wishes. Again, the masterly manner 
in which he forced his opponent’s laboriously constructed 
lines of formidable entrenchments, often defended by a 
superior force, are by no means the least remarkable of his 
achievements, though, owing to the mobility of his army and 
his wonderful ability in manceuvring in face of the enemy, 
they were generally carried out with little loss. Altogether, he 
was far in advance of his time in his method of waging war, 
and was one of the few commanders of the period who had 
a true appreciation of the value and limitations of entrench- 
ments in military operations. In fact the skill, precision and 
rapidity with which he carried out his manceuvres stamped 
him as a commander of the highest class, while as a tactician, 
no man, not even the great Napoleon, ever exercised a closer 
control over the course of the battle, or used his reserves with 
greater effect. The irresistible cavalry charge which shattered 
Tallard’s centre at Blenheim, the manceuvres by which he 
outgeneralled Villeroi and crushed his centre and right at 
Ramillies, the ability with which he took advantage of his 
opponent’s blunder in making a partial attack at Oudenarde, 
and the promptitude with which he seized his opportunity 
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and broke through the weakened hostile centre at Malplaquet, 
were masterpieces of personal control on the field of battle. 
Some of his opponents, moreover, were leaders of no mean 
ability, and, had they not been called upon to face Marl- 
borough, Vend6me and Villars would most certainly have 
caused Europe to ring with their victories. The army under 
his command, though composed of so many different nation- 
alities, with its ranks filled with a large proportion of 
vagrants and criminals, was famous for its discipline. Drunk- 
enness and profanity were sternly suppressed, and on the 
Sabbath, even immediately before battle, Divine Service was 
always punctiliously celebrated. In one respect Marlborough 
was exceedingly fortunate, for in Eugene he found a colleague 
after his own heart; no petty jealousy ever marred their 
relations, while their mutual understanding and the harmony 
with which the two greatest commanders of the time carried 
out their schemes were little short of marvellous. 
Marlborough’s great military ability was thoroughly 
appreciated by his contemporaries, and recognised even by 
his opponents and political adversaries. Voltaire said of him 
that—‘He had to a degree above all other generals of his 
time, that calm courage in the midst of tumult, that serenity 
of soul in danger, which the English call a ‘cool head.’ 
Bolingbroke, his great political opponent, also did him 
ample justice in his memoirs’: ‘By his [William III.’s] 
death, the Duke of Marlborough was raised to the head of 
the army and indeed of the confederacy ; where he, a new, 
a private man, a subject, acquired by merit and management 
a more deciding influence than high birth, confirmed authority 
and even the crown of Great Britain had given to King 
William. Not only all the parts of that vast machine, the 
Grand Alliance, were kept more compact and entire; but a 
more rapid and vigorous motion was given to the whole; 
and instead of languishing and disastrous campaigns, we saw 
every scene of the war full of action. All those wherein he 
appeared, and in many of those wherein he was not then an 


’ Bolingbroke, vol. ii. p. 445. 
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actor, but an abettor, however, of their action, were crowned 
with the most triumphant success.’ 

I take, with pleasure, this opportunity of doing justice to 
that great man whose faults I knew, whose virtues I admired, 
and whose memory, as the greatest general and as the greatest 
minister that our or perhaps any country has produced, I 
honour. After the lapse of nearly a century, Napoleon had 
such a high opinion of his military abilities, that he caused — 
a history of Marlborough’s campaigns to be prepared by his 
staff in 1808. 

In fact the art of war had altered comparatively little in 
the space of ninety years intervening between the campaigns 
of the two great masters of modern war, and the methods of 
the two great commanders, in numerous cases, show a 
remarkable similarity. 

But when all has been said, Marlborough’s reputation as 
a general may well be allowed to rest on the fact that ‘he 
never fought a battle without winning a victory or besieged 
a town without taking it.’ 

Whatever his political or private character may have been, — 
as a commander he was beyond compare, and he deserves 
to live in the history of his country as England’s greatest 
general, and the man who, by his transcendent ability, made 
the scarlet coat of the British army known and respected 
throughout Europe. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 
OF THE 
PRINCIPAL EVENTS 
OF THE 
WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 


1701—1711 


THE SUBSIDIARY THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
Spain—Northern Italy—The Valley of the Rhine, etc. 


1701. 
July.—Commencement of hostilities between France and the 
Empire in Northern Italy. 


1702. 
January.—Eugene makes an unsuccessful attempt to surprise 
Cremona (N. Italy). 


August.—Failure of the British Expedition under the Duke 
of Ormond and Admiral Rooke to capture Cadiz 
(Spain). 

September.—The Imperialists capture Landau (Valley of the 
Rhine). 


October—Rooke and Ormond capture the Spanish Treasure 
fleet at Vigo (Spain). 

24th October.—Villars defeats Lewis of Baden at Friedlingen 
(Valley of the Rhine). 
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THE MAIN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
The Netherlands 
1701. 
February.—Louis XIV. seizes the Barrier Fortresses. 
June.—The Earl of Marlborough proceeds to Holland with 
twelve battalions of British troops. 
September.—The Grand Alliance formed between England, 
the Empire and Holland. 
September.—James II. dies and his son is acknowledged as 
King of England by Louis XIV. 


1702. 

8th March.—William III. dies and is succeeded by Queen 
Anne. 

18th April—The Dutch and Prussian troops besiege Kaiser- 
worth—surrenders 15th June. 

5th May.—England declares war against France. 

30th June.—Boufflers makes an unsuccessful attempt to 
surprise Nimeguen. 

2nd July — Marlodorough joins the Allied army near 
Nimeguen. 

26th July—The Allies commence their advance. 

2nd August—The Dutch Field Deputies refuse to allow 
Marlborough to attack. 

22nd August.—Marlborough intercepts the French, but the 
Deputies still refuse to fight. 

29th August.—The Allies invest Venlo—surrenders on 24th 
September. 

29th September—Roermond invested—surrenders on 7th 
October. 

29th September—Stevenswaert and Maeseyck captured. 

12th October——Boufflers marches to relieve Liege, but is 
forestalled by the Allies and forced to retreat ; the Dutch 
still refuse to fight. 

14th October.—The siege of the citadel of Liege commenced 
—stormed on 23rd October. 

November.—The Allies go into winter quarters, 
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THE SUBSIDIARY THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
Spain—Northern Italy—The Valley of the Rhine, etc. 
1703. 

February.—Villars crosses the Rhine and captures Kehl 
(Valley of the Rhine). 

15th April—vVillars advances through the Black Forest 
(Valley of the Rhine). 

16th May.—Portugal joins the Grand Alliance. 

16th May.—Villars joins the Elector of Bavaria (Valley of 
the Danube). 

7th September.—Tallard captures New Breisach (Valley of 
the Rhine). 

20th September.—Villars defeats the Imperialists at Hoch- 
stadt (Valley of the Danube). 

Sth October—The Duke of Savoy joins the Grand Alliance 
(N. Italy). 

5th October—The French besiege Landau—surrenders on 
the 21st October (Valley of the Rhine). 

15th November.—Tallard defeats the Imperialists at Spiers 
(Valley of the Rhine). 


1704. 
May.—tTallard advances into the Black Forest to hand over 
reinforcements and supplies to the Elector of Bavaria 
(Valley of the Danube). 
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THE MAIN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
The Netherlands 
1703. 
17th March.—The Earl of Marlborough returns to Holland. 
3rd May—The Allies besiege Bonn—surrenders on 15th 
May. 
June.—Marlborough maneuvres to keep Villeroi occupied 
near Namur. " 
June.—The Allies make an unsuccessful attempt to capture 
Antwerp. 
30th June—Boufflers defeats Opdam’s detachment at 
Eckeren. 
23rd July—Marlborough advances against the French 
entrenched lines on the Scheldt, but the Dutch refuse 
to permit him to attack. 
August.—Marlborough returns to the Valley of the Meuse. 
August.—The Allies capture Huy. 
27th September—Limburg surrenders. 
October.—The Allies go into winter quarters. 


1704. 
April—Marlborough returns to Holland. 
lst-8th May.—The Allies assemble on the Meuse. 
19th May.—The march to the Danube commences. 
23rd May.—Marlborough arrives at Bonn. 
29th May.—Marlborough reaches the Main with the Allied 
cavalry. 
31st May.—Marlborough crosses the Main. 
3rd June——Marlborough crosses the Neckar at Ladenburg. 
10th June.—Marlborough reaches Mondelsheim and meets 
Eugene. 
13th June.—Lewis of Baden arrives in the Allied camp. 
14th June—Eugene returns to the Rhine; Marlborough 
marches towards Ulm. 
20th June——Marlborough effects the passage of the defile of 
Geislingen. 
1 The main theatre of operations transferred to the Valley of 
the Danube, June—September. 
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THE SUBSIDIARY THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
Spain—Northern Italy—The Valley of the Rhine, etc. 
1704—continued 


July.—Tallard leaves the Valley of the Rhine and marches 
through the Black Forest to join the Elector (Valley 
of the Danube). 

July.—Eugene follows Tallard, moving parallel to, but north 
of, the French line of march. 

July—tTallard unsuccessfully besieges Villingen (Valley of 
the Danube). 


4th August.—Gibraltar captured by a British expedition under 
Admiral Rooke and the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt 
(Spain). 


No events of any importance occurred in the 
subsidiary theatres of operations. 
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THE MAIN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
The Netherlands’ 
1704—continued 

22nd June—Junction with the Imperial army, north of Ulm. 

23rd June—tThe Allies halt at Gingen, to await the arrival 
of General Churchill with the artillery and infantry. 

Ist July—The Allies advance towards Donauworth. 

2nd July—Capture of the Franco-Bavarian position on the 
Schellenberg. 

4th July—The Elector of Bavaria abandons his entrenched 
camp at Dillingen and retires under the guns of 
Augsburg. 

July—tThe Allies capture Rain and Marlborough issues an 
ultimatum to the Elector of Bavaria, giving him the 
choice of abandoning the French alliance or submitting 
his country to a ‘Military Execution.’ 

11th July—The Allies commence to ravage Bavaria. 

23rd July—Tallard joins the Elector near Augsburg. 

6th August.—Marlborough falls back towards Neuburg on 
the Danube. 

9th August—Eugene arrives near Hochstadt (on the 
Danube) ; Lewis of Baden marches to besiege Ingolstadt. 

9th August.—The Elector, crossing the Danube at Dillingen, 
moves against Eugene. 

10th August——Marlborough makes a forced march to join 
Eugene. 

11th August—The Allies concentrate near Donauworth. 

13th August—THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

19th August.—The Allies occupy Augsburg and capture Ulm. 

August.—They commence their march back to the Rhine. 

16th September——Landau besieged by Lewis of Baden— 
surrenders on 23rd November. 

28th October.—The Allies capture Treves and besiege Trar- 
bach, which surrenders on the 23rd November. 

November.—The Allies go into winter quarters. 


1 The main theatre of operations transferred to the Valley of 
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Tue SUBSIDIARY THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
Spain—Northern Italy—The Valley of the Rhine, etc. 
1705. 

January—The Spanish army besieges Gibraltar (Spain). 


27th January—Combined naval and military assault on the 
fortress fails (Spain). 


April—tThe siege abandoned (Spain). 
4th August—Vendéme defeats Eugene at Cassano (N. Italy). 


23rd August—An Anglo-Dutch Expedition under the Earl 
of Peterborough lands near Barcelona (Spain). 


14th September——Fort Montjuich, commanding the city, 
captured (Spain). 


9th October.—Barcelona surrenders (Spain). 


December.—A Spanish force besieges San Mateo (Spain). 


1706. 
January.—Peterborough relieves San Mateo and captures 
Nules (Spain). 


4th February.—Peterborough relieves Valencia (Spain). 


27th June.—Galway, with an Anglo-Portuguese force, 
occupies Madrid (Spain). 

April—The French besiege Barcelona without success 
(Spain). 


7th September.—Eugene defeats the French ‘and relieves 
Turin (N. Italy). 


28th September.—Galway evacuates Madrid (Spain). 
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THE MAIN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
The Netherlands 
1705. 
May.—Villeroi assumes the offensive in the Netherlands. 
24th May.—The French capture Huy. 
26th May.—Marlborough joins the Allied army near Treves. 
17th June—Owing to the non-arrival of the German con- 
tingents, Marlborough is forced to abandon his projected 
invasion of France. 
2nd July—He joins Overkirk near Maestricht. 
11th July—tThe Allies recapture Huy. 
17th June—Marlborough outmanceuvres Villeroi and forces 
the French Lines at Tirlemont. 
29th July.—He forces the crossing of the Dyle, but the Dutch 
refuse to follow up his success. 
16th August—The Allies march towards Genappe. 
19th August.—The Dutch refuse to allow an attack on the 
French position. 
September.—Indecisive manceuvres, the French avoid a 
general action and the Dutch refuse to attack. 
October—The Allies go into winter quarters. 


1706. 
May.—Marlborough joins the army near Liege. 
19th May.—Villeroi advances towards Namur. 
23rd May.—THE BATTLE OF RAMILLIES. 
24th May.—The Allies occupy Louvain. 
26th-31st May.—Brussels, Oudenarde, Mechlin, Ghent and 
Bruges surrender. 
6th June-——Antwerp surrenders. 
17th June.—Overkirk besieges Ostend—surrenders on Sth 
July. 
22nd August.—Menin surrenders. 
5th September.——Dendermonde surrenders. 
4th October.—Ath surrenders. 
October—The Allies go into winter quarters. 
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THE SUBSIDIARY THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
Spain—Northern Italy—The Valley of the Rhine, etc. 
1707. 
25th April.—Berwick defeats the Allies at Almanza (Spain). 


22nd May.—Villars captures the entrenched camp at Stol- 
hofen (Valley of the Rhine). 


27th July—Eugene invades France and besieges Toulon 
(S. France). 


21st August.—Eugene abandons the siege and retires into 
Piedmont (S. France). 


1708. 
April.—Failure of the French attempt to invade Scotland. 


29th September.—Stanhope captures Minorca (Mediter- 
ranean). 


May Futile operations by small detachment of the 
October \ Allies on the Rhine. 
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THE MAIN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
The Netherlands 
1707. 
May-June.—Marlborough and Vendédme mancuvre in 
Brabant. 
4th June——The Dutch refuse to attack the French position 
near Waterloo. 
July.—Marlborough goes to Dresden to arrange the dispute 
between the Emperor and Charles XII. of Sweden. 
August—Maarlborough pursues Vend6me and drives him 
under the guns of Mons but without succeeding in 
bringing him to action. 

September.—The Allies go into winter quarters after a futile 
campaign. 


1708. 

A pril.——Marlborough returns to Holland. 

23rd May.—Vend6me threatens Antwerp, but is forestalled 
by the Allies. 

25th May.—He then moves towards Louvain, but is again 
forestalled. 

5th July.—Ghent and Bruges surrender to the French. 

9th July—Vend6éme invests Oudenarde and Marlborough 
marches to relieve it. 

11th July—THE BATTLE OF OUDENARDE. 

14th July—Count Lottum seizes the French entrenchments 
at Ypres. 

12th August—Large convoy of guns, etc., arrives at the 
Allied camp at Helchin. 

13th August—Eugene commences the siege of Lille. 

31st August—Vendédme and Berwick concentrate near 
Lessines and march to Tournai. 

3rd September.—They advance to raise the siege of Lille ; 
Marlborough takes up a strong position to cover it and 
the French eventually retreat. 

6th September.—First assault on Lille, part of the covered 
way captured. 

20th September.—Second assault, some outworks captured. 
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THE SUBSIDIARY THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
Spain—Northern Italy—The Valley of the Rhine, etc. 
1708—continued 


November.—The French besiege Alicante (Spain). 


1709. 


18th April—Alicante relieved by Byng and Stanhope and — 
the garrison transferred to Port Mahon (Spain). 

7th May.—A small Anglo-Portuguese force is defeated by 
the Spaniards at the Caya (Spain). 


No events of any importance occurred in the subsidiary 
theatres of operations. 
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THE MAIN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
The Netherlands 
1708—continued 
28th September—Webb defeats de la Motte’s attempt to 
capture a convoy at Wynendael. 
3rd October—tThird assault, the Allies strengthen their 
position. 
21st October——The city surrenders, Boufflers retires into the 
citadel. 
24th November—The Elector of Bavaria endeavours to 
surprise Brussels. 
27th November.—Marlborough forces the Lines of the 
Scheldt and relieves Brussels. 
9th December.—The citadel of Lille surrenders. 
18th December.—Bruges surrenders. 


1709. 

lst January.—Ghent surrenders. 

January.—The Allies go into winter quarters. 

28th May.—An Ultimatum presented to Louis XIV. 

12th June—tLouis XIV. refuses the terms offered by the 
Allies. 

23rd June-——Marlborough commences his advance. 

28th June.—The Allies invest Tournai, the citadel surrenders 
on the 3rd September. 

6th September.—Hesse-Cassel crosses the Haine at Obourg. 

7th September—Marlborough and Villars march towards 
Mons. 

9th September—The Dutch refuse to attack the French 
position at Malplaquet. 

11th September——THE BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET. 

15th September——The Allies besiege Mons—surrenders on 
the 9th October. 

October.—The Dutch refuse to besiege Quesnoi. 

October.—The Allies go into winter quarters. 
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THE SUBSIDIARY THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
Spain—Northern Italy—The Valley of the Rhine, etc. 
1710. 
July.—Failure of the British Expedition to Cette (S. France). 
27th July—Stanhope defeats the French at Almanara 
(Spain). 
20th August.—Stanhope and Staremberg defeat the French 
outside Saragossa. 
November.—The Allies enter Madrid ; but evacuate it about 
a month later (Spain). 
9th December—Vend6me defeats Stanhope at Brihuega 
(Spain). 
10th December.—Indecisive action between Venddme and 
Staremberg at Villa-Viciosa (Spain). 


pa tile 
January.—Marshall Noailles captures Gerona (Spain). 
April—The Emperor Joseph (of Austria) dies. 
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THE MAIN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 
The Netherlands 
1710. 
March-A pril—Abortive Peace Congress at Gertruydenberg. 
22nd April—rThe Allies force the Lines of la Bassée on the 
Scarpe. 

24th A pril—Douai besieged—surrenders on the 26th of June. 
28th August——Bethune surrenders. 
28th September.—St. Venant surrenders. 
9th November.—Aire surrenders. 
November.——The Allies go into winter quarters. 


i7it. 

lst May.—The Allies advance towards the ‘NE PLus ULTRA’ 
Lines. 

13th June——Eugene is recalled to the Rhine ; Marlborough 
marches towards Lens. 

6th July—The Allies capture the redoubt at Arleux. 

9th July —Villars attacks Hompesch at Douai. 

22nd July—tThe French recapture the redoubt at Arleux and 
destroy it. 

28th July—Marlborough feints at the French lines near 
Arras. 

4th-5th August—The Allies force the ‘NE PLus ULTRA’ Lines 
at Arleux. 

7th August—They cross the Scheldt near Cambrai. 

8th August——Bouchain invested—surrenders on 12th Sep- 
tember. 

14th-16th August—The redoubts erected by Villars are 
captured. 

27th September.—Secret negotiations between Louis and the 
British Government. 

September.—The Allies go into winter quarters. 

November.—Marlborough returns to England and is charged 
with misappropriating public money. 

31st December. The Duke of Marlborough is dismissed 
from the command of the army. 
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